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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



u A remarkably interesting work has been lately published, entitled 
" No Fiction;" and what is singular, in these times of book-making, the 
title is borne out by the narrative. The style is simple, yet forcible ; and 
rapid, without being obscure. Like " Calebs," the principal am of the 
work is to impress the mind with the importance qf religion; but we think 

this end is accomplished with more skill than in " Calebs." Upon the 

whole, we earnestly recommend these volumes as most salutary for the 
perusal of young persons, and certainly not undelightful to any age. 19 

The Courier, Nov. 29, 18*9. 

" We have lately perused a work entitled " No Fiction," whkh is a 
narrative qf facts altogether so extraordinary and so interesting, that if 
the excellent author had not pledged his word for its veracity, it might be 
justly supposed to belong to the regions of romance and fancy. It would 
then indeed be a brilliant conception ; but how much is its interest and 
utility encr eased by the msttran^ that aM thet leading events are not the 
creatures qf imagination, bat have betn actimlty presented on the stage of 
life / The narrative is clothed in language at^nce eloquent and simple ; 
it breathes a spirit of unaffected piety, charity* and philanthropy ; U 
evinces an intimate knowledge of the human heart; and we are convinced 
no person can rise from its perusal without being sensibly improved both 
in heart and understanding." 

The Statesman, Dec. 14, 1819. 

" The author has succeeded in producing a highly instructive* and 
affecting piece qf religious biography. We very cordially, recommend the 
work as replete with the most valuable lessons, especially to young persons 
who are just entering on life.'* 

Ee!ec*Rev. Mar. 1820. 

" These simple facts are detailed in the most attractive manner m 
The contest between devout principles and sinful propensities is often 
finely pourtrayed ; and the feelings of remorse and penitence exhibited 
with the pencil qf a master qf the passions. We could enumerate many 
scenes which drew tears from our eyes. There are also some fine 
descriptions qf nature, in which the author excels; and many judicious 
remarks en religion and'morals." 

Chris. Toe. Magi 'De&'ftlQ. 

See also, The European Mag. Jan. 1820. The London Chris- 
tian Instructor, Oct. 1819. Evangelical Mag. July, 1819. &c. 
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44 Le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisemblable." 

•* These familiar histories may, perhaps, be made of greater 
use than the solemnities of professed morality, and convey the 
knowledge of vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioma 
and definitions/' Dr. Johnson. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



THE Author cannot allow himself to commit 
the Third Edition of this work to the hands of the 
public, without expressing his sense of the great kind- 
ness with which it has been received, though labouring 
under the manifold disadvantages of an anonymous 
production. 

It is, koz&ever, with some concern he has found, 
an attempt eagerly made, to connect the characters of 
the work with the names of particular individuals. 
This has proceeded so far, in some instances, that 
keys have* been circulated with the book, professing 
to be explanatory of all the dramatis persons, accom- 
panied with the unsparing assurance, that their truth 
and accuracy may be confidently trusted. Not- 
withstanding this assurance, the writer begs to state — 
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that these keys are not only erroneous, but prepos- 
terously so — that the true key is alone in his pos- 
session — that it has never been in the power of any 
other person — and that it never shall be, while the 
existing reasons continue for withholding it. He is 
the more decided on this, because it imposes no loss 
on the reader. If the book has any value, it must 
arise, not from a knowledge of the parties conlerned 
in the narrative, but from the importance of its 
lessons, and the truth of its delineations. 

The Author has not been neglectful of the voice 
of criticism, whether it has reached him through a 
more private or public medium. Where he has per- 
ceived propriety in a remark, he has availed himself 
of it with gratitude; and, when he has failed to do 
this, he has claimed the right of preserving his own 
opinion, without the least disrespect to that of others. 

May 1, 1820. 



PREFACE. 



" LET no one say— I will write a 
duodecimo." When the rude sketch of 
the following work lay beneath the eye, 
nothing more was proposed than to pre- 
pare a few short chapters, for a monthly 
miscellany. Yet, in embodying it, with 
a uniform endeavour to be concise, it has 
spread itself into two volumes. That it 
might, indeed, have been kept within smal- 
ler limits, is readily acknowledged; but 
this restriction, it is conceived, would, in 
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a great measure, have called for the re- 
linquishment of the original design* The 
.design, in making these pages public,, was 
not to agitate the heart, but to amend it; 
and to realize this it was necessary, not 
merely to throw together some striding 
,events, but especially to develop thp moral 
causes and effects, with which thfey were 
associated. 

The work is what it professes to be, 
a narrative founded on facts. It is allowed 
that some liberties have been taken,; but it 
is possible they are less frequent and npore 
trivial, than the reader will he disposed to 
imagine- Should this, however, lie the 
case* it is without remedy; for to say ip 
vtfhat tljey consist, would render . thepi 
altogether unserviceable, a$ they are fmfy 
adopted to veil the parties concerned from 
the eye of an unprofitable curiosity, J$e 
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it sufficient! then to state, that, wherever 
they exist, they are not of an exaggerating 
character. The truth is often lowered 
rather than heightened; and, in two id- 
stances particularly, a remarkable circutn- 
stance has been totally omitted, because, 
though of actual occurrence, it appeared 
beyond the range of probability; 

The history opens in the nineteenth 
year of Lefevre; and embraces a course 
of events, running through the twelve suc- 
ceeding years of his life. It is, therefore, 
in its own nature, eminently adapted to 
those, who are occupying or anticipating 
a similar period of existence; and the 
writer has constantly held in view the im- 
provement of the youthful character, in the 
choice 1 and illustration of the incidents he 
Has introduced. I£ on the whole, the book 
shall be thought a suitable instrument—of 



imparting a relish for the be*K*ttes*>f nature 
—of leading the mind to discriminate be- 
fcwgen passion and principle, the specious 
and' the good— and of impressing ^the 
fcfe*rt more deeply with the importance, 
sublimity and blessedness of genuine piety 
— he will be satisfied— more than satisfied 4 
Though the seed may have been sown 
with many tears, doubtless, in reaping 
such fruits, be shall greatly rejoice! 

The writer is, in some degree, awarie 
of the numerous disadvantages which 
crowd on an anonymous publication, and 
threaten to hurry it into oblivion ; but to 
these, in the present instance, he cheerfully 
submits— not to shrink from any supposed 
responsibility — but to preserve entire that 
veil of concealment^ which he has judged 
it right to throw over the face of the whole 
narration. His little work, then, is cast, 
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like a fouadting, <m the worid*— with- 
out naiae~wibout protection. Yet he 
jests on the assurance, that it is committed 
to those—who can judge fairly of a book, 
that has not the patronage of a name-*whe 
consider rather what is said, than tdto says 
it— who scorn to censure the more eagerly, 
because it can be done with comparative 
impunity— and who are disposed to wel- 
come with the smile of affinity, the most 
unprotected and unpretending offspring of 
Benevolence. 



May \, 1819. 
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CHAPTER I. 



\ 



** HOW sweet a naming It is!" said 
Mr. Douglas. 

" It is indeed !" replied his friend and 
companion Mr. Banks. 

" To* use the words of a poft," con-' 
tinued Mr. Douglas, ' all nature is beauty* 
to the eye and music to the ear;' arid, 
taking some liberty with him, we may 
add, fragrance to the smell," inclining his 
hand, as he spoke, to the banks and 
hedges, skirting either side of the road in 
which they were walking. • ' ; ' • 

" And," observed Mr. Banks, "all 
the fragrance, the music, and the beauty 
of nature appear hi separate ways to be 
voi^i. B 
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uttering the praises of the great Creator, 
It is at this moment I feel the force of the 
Psalmist's words — All thy works praise 
Thee!" 

" And I hope," rejoined Mr. Douglas, 
turning ou his friend a countenance lighted 
up with pleasure, " we may subjoin — 
and thy saints bless Thee!" 

"At least," said Mr. Banks, catching 
the allusion, " none can have greater 
cause to offer the sacrifice of blessing and 
praise than we, who have so fully wit- 
nessed the Divine mercy. Not long since 
we were strangers to God, and strangers 
to hope ; we were living according to the 
course of this world ; children of disobe- 
dience and wrath ; but, we are washed ; 
we are sanctified ; we are' justified !" 

" O what a state were we in !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Douglas, thoughtfully, " and 
what should we not feel if we are delivered 
from it! — And," continued he, endeavour- 
ing to rise into confidence, "when we 
consider, that he who delivered us is the 
Being, who clothes the fields with beauty, 
upholds the world by his power, and 
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spreads out the heaven like a curtain : that 
this Being; great and happy in himself, 
pitied us ; dwelt in flesh for us ; suffered 
poverty and reproach for us; groaned, 

, and wept, and died for us ." 

Their feelings rose, as they had fre- 
quently done in previous conversation, 
above utterance, and they resigned them- 
selves to silent and sacred reflections. 

? f No thanks they breathed, theypraffer'd no request, 
Wrapt into still communion, that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
Their minds were a thanksgiving to the power 
Tfiat sav'd them, — alL was -blessedness and love." 

On these sentiments of blessedness and 
love, which possessed the young friends, 
the morning they admired was well adapted 
to have its influence. It was one of those 
mornings with which the month of May 
sometimes presents us. The sun was rising 
with splendor into the heavens, and seemed 
rejoicing, as a strong man, in chasing 
away the gloom of night and subduing the 
severities of winter. The hills and mea- 
clows were covered with a beautiful robe 
b2 
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of living green, richly enamelled with the 
golden and pearly hues of the buttercup 
and daisy. The little lambs were dancing 
in the surrounding fields, as the emblems 
of peace, and innocence, and freedom* 
The lark was bearing her song of praise 
towards the gate of heaven ; while a thou- 
sand birds, of meaner name, seemed to be 
sustaining the chorus amongst the trees 
and bushes below. The primrose, the cow- 

4 

slip, and the hawthorn, were throwing 
back their dewy leaves to the sun; and 
appeared collected by the way side, to 
pour forth, from their cups, the sweetest 
perfumes on the passing traveller. 

Mr. Banks and Douglas too, were j ust 
at that period of life which is usually the 
spring tide of animal spirits. Their tastes 
had not been corrupted by the habits, nor 
subdued by the perplexities, of the world* 
They had recently " tasted that the Lord 
is gracious," and had the freshness of his 
love upon them. They had dedicated them* 
selves to their Redeemer, and thought they 
could not better express their gratitude to 
Him for his benefits, than by making his 
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goodness known to others. With this con- 
ception they had engaged themselves in 
instructing some poor children a few miles 
from London ; and they were, at this time, 
on their way thither. 

It will be allowed, that it is not easy 
to conceive of circumstances more favorable 
to happiness. Indeed they were the sub- 
jects of all those delicious sentiments 
which flow from youth, from friendship, 
from nature, from piety. They travelled 
forward unconscious of time or distance. 
They were alternately talkative and silent : 
they talked to express happy feeKngs, and 
were silent because they found them inex- 
pressible. 

The still communion in which we teft 
the youthful companions was not long in- 
dulged before, they catae in &ight,ef a per- 
son, who was walking slower than them- 
selves, in the «aitae direction, and appa- 
rently reading as he went. Ak they made 
ground on him, Mr* Banks said, « I think 
it is Mr. Lefevre, a teacher Of a neighbour- 
ing school. I hope it is ; he is an excellent 
young man, and I shall have pleasure m 
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introducing you tp each other," They 
were not long held in a state of doubt as 
to the person; and, by quickening their 
pace a little, they soon came up to him. 

Mr. Lefevre appeared just to have 
reached the years of discretion, fresh with 
youth, and full of vigor. He was tall, well 
proportioned, and of good presence. There 
was something commanding and lofty in 
his manner, with a general expression of 
frankness and energy in hi& countenance. 
He exchanged civilities with our young 
friends in unaffected kindness, and they 
proceeded on their way in company. 

After a slight pause, Mr. Banks ob- 
served, " that they had very much enjoyed 
the fineness of the morning." 

" I can sympathize in your pleasure," 
replied Mr. Lefevre; " it is quite a sabbath 
morning* 

" It is," rejoined Mr. Douglas, seizing 
the reference of his new acquaintance, 
u Creation seems to say ( Rest from earthly 
care ;' and the lark over our heads, is in- 
viting us to the threshold of the heavenly 
world, in acts of cheerful devption." 
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" Yes," said Mr. Lefevre, '« if at any 
time nature is to be regarded as a trans- 
parent lens, through which we may look 
up to ' nature's God/ it must be op such a 
morning as this/' 

" And," resumed Mr. Douglas, " if 
our sluggish thoughts require assistance ia 
rising from sensible objects to the Great 
Father of all, I think they may derive it 
invariably from the author you bold ia 
your hand/ 9 casting his eyes down upon 
the book* 

" Cowper P said Mr. Lefevre, with a 
stronger smile on his face than usual, 
unconsciously opening and shutting the 
volume, " your remark is excellent; he is 
my favorite; who,— may I ask— who is 
yours?" 

" Were I to speak proudly and in the 
fashion/' replied Mr. Douglas, " I should 
gay Milton. Every body praises Milton, 
read or unread. But if I reply seriously 
and as becomes me, I shall confess that I 
know too little of the Poets to say any 
one is my favorite. Many of them I have 
not read, and many of them I am willing; 
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to believe, J am jiot prepared to appre- 
ciate. In this tatter class; I acknowledge 
1 must place Milton himself. When I sat 
down to read him, apd found 1 cotdd not 
relish every incident and every line of a 
poem allowed to be incomparable in its 
way, I felt similar disappointment to that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ascribes to himself, 
when on commencing the study of Raphael's 
paintings, he found he had no taste for the 
sublime productions of his pencil. How- 
ever, as he survived his vexations, I hope 
the time will come, when 1 shall be taught 
to estimate Milton as he deserves." 
* u But Cowper?" interrupted Mr. Le- 
fev», " you can relish Cowper now, cannot 
you?" 

u As to Cowper,* continued he, " he 
is more familiar to me than any one of the 
Poets/ Whether you sit, by the fireside, 
or stroll in the fields, be seems always 
ready to attend, and divert, and edify 
ym* One feels interested in him as a man 
and a christian; and as a poet, every 
body admires him. At least, his power- 
ful descriptions, his love of nature, his 
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virtuous and pungent satire, his compre- 
hensive benevolence, his fervid and sub- 
lime piety, his deep pathos, and even his 
plaintive melancholy, have often found 
their way to my heart,"' 

This notice of the characteristic ex- 
cellencies of Cowper, was naturally suc- 
ceeded by a reference to their favorite 
passages. The smile of delight passed 
like a dun- beam over their features, on 
finding so strong a similarity in their tastes. 
The intimacy they had with the poet was 
insensibly transferred to themselves ; and 
each Otoe felt he had found a friend, in a 
period of time not usually sufficient to 
form an acquaintance. 

This unexpected interview beguiled 
the way and soon the happy party arrived 
at the point of separation. Mr. Lefevre 
and Douglas parted to their several duties 
with sensible regret; but with an under- 
standing, that they were to take the walk 
as frequently as they could in each other's 
society^ 



CHAPTER IT. 



WE camitot rationally separate the 
doctrine of a general from that of a parti- 
cular Providence, The existence of chance 
is incompatible with the existence of Divine 
Government. The scheme of Providence 
must embrace every thing or nothing : for 
the grandest and most complex movements 
of Providence are often resting on springs 
the most minute and insignificant. Every 
person who studies the workings of hi$ 
mind, and marks the events of his life, has 
observed the most material occurrences in 
his history to arise, at one time, from the 
most trifling circumstances* over which he 
had no control, and at another, from some 
slight decisions, which might have been 
otherwise influenced by the weight of a 
feather. All the blessed consequences of 
the reformation in this country are derived 
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to us, from an impulse of irregular passion 
in the bosom of H«nry VIII. And, if so 
humble an instance may be adduced, the 
accidental meeting and slight intercourse 
of our two young friends, Lefevre and 
Douglas, gave birth to a friendship which 
contributed, in a considerable degree, to 
the formation of their characters, their 
connections, and their prospects* 

It must be allowed that there were in 
Lefevre and Douglas some of the best ma- 
terials for friendship. There were those 
points of resemblance and contrast, which 
the best judges deem essential to the 
strongest intimacies. They were . both 
generous, susceptible, fond of nature, and 
warm in the pursuit of knowledge. But 
there were some very distinct lines of dif- 
ference We will notj however, for the 

sake of giving effect to a sketch of their 
characters, anticipate our subject, and 
destroy the active conceptions of the 
reader; they shall speak for themselves as 
the narrative proceeds to its consummation. 

One morning, some months after their 
first meeting, as they were finishing their 
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usual walk, with more than their usual 
satisfaction in each other, Lefevre proposed 
that they should arrange to return together 
in the evening. 

" if you are willing to remain so late 
as we do, I shall be moat happy to have 
your company/' said Douglas. 

"When your society is the object,* 
replied Lefevre, " time is no sacrifice. I 
will excuse myself to my companions, and 
be with you to tea. Farewell P 

In the evening, punctual to his ap- 
pointment, Lefevre arrived t and took his 
place at the tea-table. 

" I have been sorry to find/' said 
Douglas, " that one of my most hopeful 
scholars is ill, and not likely to live. I 
must call to see him on my way home, and 
I am afraid it will make you later than 
you wish." 

" O^ don't name it,' ? returned Lefevre ; 
f'l shall feel a pleasure in trailing with 
you." 

Tbey hastened with their refresh- 
ments, and were soon on their way to the 
cottage. On arriving at it, Douglas opened 
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the door, and entered the room with which 
it was connected. Here he found only a 
child sitting, who informed him that his 
parents were attending in the sick room 
above. The air of desertion in the lower 
part of the dwelling, and the stillness that 
prevailed throughout, excited the fears of 
the visitants; and they ascended with 
gentle tread to the upper part of the habi- 
tation. The door was on jar, as for the 
sake of ventilation. Not a sound, how-* 
ever, was to be heard* except that created 
by themselves. Douglas tapped at the 
door. It rolled gently backward, as if 
self-moved, and nothing met their ear 
but a deep sigh from behind it. Before 
Douglas had well entered the apartment, 
the afflicted child caught a glance of him, 
and, with a smile of joy, exclaimed, "It 
is my teacher T 

" Yes, it is 1, my dear !" said Douglas* 
pressing his feverish little hand. 

The father stood at the foot of the 
bedstead, looking on his child with a 
countenance that said, " Would that I 
could save thee, child 1" The mother sat 
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between the bead of the bedstead and the 
door, evidently recovering herself from a 
fit of tears. A fine boy, about five years 
old, stood by her side, resting his arm on 
her knee, and looking alternately on his 
mother and brother, with an air of myste- 
rious concern. Thomas, the sufferer, lay 
on the side of the bed nearest his mother, 
in a state of affliction that afforded little 
hope of his recovery. But, although re- 
duced in body, he seemed to possess a 
quickness of mind and a freedom of utter- 
ance unusual to him in health. This was ! 

i 

truly pleasing to Douglas. He had lately j 

been very much gratified with this child's 
attention and seriousuess; and he now | 

came with similar, but superior, anxieties 
to the husbandman, who, after a severe 
night in spring, walks forth to see whether 
his young fruit has survived or fallen by | 

the blast 

u O, sir," said the mother, with a cry- j 

ing voice, " Thomas has been breaking our 
hearts! He says he has been such a 
naughty boy — has such a bad heart— and j 

fears be shall never go to heaven!— and, 
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God bless him ! there's not a child a mile 
round so good or so dutiful." 

" And do you, my dear/' said Doug- 
las, " really feel that you have so bad and 
wicked a heart ?" 

"I do, indeed 1— I have not thought 
about it for a long time. I remember 
When you talked to us about the heart of 
stone and the heart of flesh ; and shewed 
how we all had stony and hard hearts; 
and told us we should all pray to God to 
take them away. I felt it was all true. 
And when I came home, I remember 
coming up here, and kneeling down there, 
(pointing to the corner of the room) and 
praying to God to take my stony heart 
away. And I remember I said to myself — 
1 will think about God and heaven; I 
will read my bible and say my prayers; 
and I wont care so much about my play. 
But I didn't do it long! O, Teacher, I 
have been very wicked! Do you think 
>God will forgive me?" 

" My dear child," said Douglas, much 
moved by these simple sentences, " you 
should be thankful to God for shewing you 
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yii«Ma^;midt^^ lie >*<xw 

fortb«Bi; aod Jb^f ** me$*a tfew& tfcfttJ*C| 
will ^fet i«giw ydtt. TbtW/is y^^^ther ; 
do*jrQtothtf*k -if youhfrd d^ { «fttnf*i^ 
wrong to him, and hpd eh*pQi)bUM JW* 
were very sorry, for it, lie would upt forgive 
you?" t 

" O, indeed be would ! He haa often 
ctottte So!" itit^rtiipt^d Ttomasj wid^great 
afflfo&lien. .i 4 J h»* 

"Well, then, you kbo* I ifav* bfceti* 
tdW you God ie yo*r Afiavtnfy f dther. 
Hefts tatfre good— more kitkM-iftotofttf* 
gWitig than this father; thtirtfthr *y<Mit 
slfMild trust in Him to forgive yoq,"*s ywrf 
do in your earthly fifcthtfr ]" » -;■:.* j ~ ' ;»j r : okl 

w l4*ert ember whjen yofe fffek*: lb us 
about the poor prodigal/ 9 fcotftioued the' 
ckiMv !te yOu ; said every poor, thottghtfo*$* 
wicked, prodigal boy, who retarasd to hw : 
father, ^vould be received ; and ihat his 
arms 1 t^fere always open -trt recetro hfm.f • •r/i 

"Yes; and God is not only wilfuMrs 
t6 Veee<*e «s, bttt he seat b* jdeafir Son 
Jesus €?hi4st ^forhig 11a to hfm: -Apd' 
Jesus, you* khd-tf, to^ertc^wage-^eWdreHD 
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like you, has said, " Sufler Iktk tUhfrtti 
la come unto me, mid forbid them not* 

Thomas was a little exhausted; he 
turned himself on his back — sighed, and 
said, in a Aunt voice, 

«• Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child !" 

After a short pauffe, Douglas conti- 
nued. "Do you, my dear, feel willing to 
die, if God should please?" 

"I think so," said he, with a slow 
utterance, as. if thinking. " But I don't 
know what dying is. I should not like to 
leave, my mother— and my father— and 
Geoige— and you behind!" 

This natural expression of an affec- 
tionate heart, touched them all ; and little 
George, by the mention of his name, seemed 
just prepared to burst into cries. , 

" But you know, my dear, that, all 
good children, at their death, go to bea- 
ver* 

" Yes," replied he : " and I should like 
to go to heaven — to serve God— to be holy 
aad happy— and to live with angels aud 
vol. i. c 



2ft. WcMQIMPSk cteJ. 

ffi()j||«)K;r '•»;'! ' ;•(■« •• jv- on; ^BHiofi T 
L .,..jThJi|i.f«f* tqq mucfcjfoa tlftfe fatiWBq 
Etoggfea cepMed, /* I hope . pty gftty -<4<*#A? 
I&jffiU be, a sad fliin&if. 03? *W*>of )flsf>ift? 
shpt Qutl Let us pray that we, n*ty o#! 
m£ft$Fi0Tyon fauhea*t)n<" «■..-; r- Ir.r?>--i-> 
..j.^Thflf kneeled airotoad tbet>e^ ( DWt} 
glas offered a short prayer* Vfch es'mi^hl 
cpttiposwe as hie own feeling*, --iandt the 
sfghsof the father; ami sobs of ^be^ta^h^iv 
M^6#ki allow. He blessed Qojd iof t SM& 
e^idflnce of a work of gpace oft tfje; h^f 
q£$f afflicted child; resigned, hfc f body, 
a^BjjMjfitimto his hands* as his ftftgeftpej,;, 
^^rnesMy and particu^arijj jinptftr^ 
tjrfigt&fi*. person present might, re^eimhl^ 
s4^fn f( aiMl.entei: into his, h*»v^oty kMfrl 



oft.& N¥<¥fff»bSr<f: <sftl 

fttoflge dif(«hcf Ek&ti, 8^Ag> ""f oli'^i*'^ 
grttiitttys^gft rir6 ^fcnf fbr VtstiVWWMP 1 
Thomas, are you not?" This appeaf'tfVeiU 
parted Kttfe (^o^.' J Hft flings 1 had 
lte^V«»d<«p t»;jrwhaf hebito witnessed, 1 
att*hetcotfM b<*W thcnaua longer. ' *«But> 
lfe» sKMtft?' fl»*-i*i«< Shatft die!" He e*- 
claimed; and funning hfe lace Into ftie" 
ftttdPof Hfe lildther T s gown, continued' sob- 
tofog'Hleftd'lof seme time 1 . ••».'-' !i ' ; ^ 
»dJ |»e%n^9rflte 9 bur ,! young friends 1 3iad' 
stti&WbMne metropolis. Deeply atffefcfed" 
tffeh«tfce* scene they had realized, ' tHey" 
l**fci4r ghri 1 to arm, and passed ' on their 
^^l^fleiW. [ The sim had once more 
itftPti&pk&; and tier vestige oFW glory 
WtoftlflftMi Xkeitifeof nature, eixcepll a few* 1 
stk£a1&*f gbftfen fighttesting on the Western' 
hmA V^ttehm mooh Was rising^n* 'yef-* 
low brightness into the heavens ? while the' 
ftt^y'fflletf (he whole firmameTit, elitfering 
tffflP 1 * 5 Brite&nc^' f5 propdi^oried r to' *h«nV 
dftaaSei »fete %W' uh^on^d l! 'spTen ! (four. 
Trie^lds'^-tfiepwe^tra^ersfng^^e^' 
fflfed?'*Stolr wfiii J 's1reavWs ^veVareU for- 
c 2 



passed oyer it. 4- little murmuring $reawj 
by turns appeared and disappeared on ^e, 
ye^jge, of their path,, reflecting, iq ,fl,ugfqi 

f^M ht * h * heavenly,. -tyflMff,,,^ 
^t-brown .mist s\ept, go the ^s^hj^f 
th^jearfb, and, gave a soft and <jb^#e^ed. 
aspect to every .visible object* Jn «bprt, & 
was ope of our finest autumnal evenings);, 
an evening highly congenial tal^t, pleasing, 
melancholy and calm joy of.whjcjj; th^y, 
were already possessed, and whip]}, .th^ey, 
w^e. anxious to prolong. ..-.:« i. iA * ■ 

.ii> $ e y H^g 6 *. io %jr.hapfly niflsyagaj 
tifljthey had passed over the #e#s,jan.d,fefl r ,, 
tered on, the public road, when^he^rjuia^ 
bting of a stage coach, as it, rolledjalqng^ 
seemed, to break the «harm of sijen^e.ji, 

4BLs# vre t " rnipgf ^^ f "^ J - ^ •» 

" What ,}* interesting sc^ne. we ; hj}ve,,wjfc q 

nessed! „ , ...,...„• j « , ,j " s. ,Y " 

in jading the, acconujs .©/Jhe, power,, o£, 
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i&lgion/'©^ tfce"mirtdfc ! ot cmto^nf, b$ 



6#sT How" g*ea<1 - and yet 'bbw - ; plain" 
IfB' Bo. fctibtf me, that it rises &yond tne 
cWpre ! Henaitih :1 of'the most enlarged mWf ; 
aHd 1 's'tf 'siipie, ftiat'it "brings home r'ifeleap 
sWfe tb ifte'tibsom of a little child! The 
element 'bf the Gospel, like the elements' 
ot -6iir hburishmenl, are adapted to the 
etidless Varieties of age, and character, 
atitt' eircfanistance, throughout all the hu- 
ittah^ace:*" *" ' j ™ 

" And this appears," said Lefevre» *'to 
be a 'feature in our religion, which distio- 
gii^h^ 'If'from all false religions. As? far' 
a^Tam acquainted with the subject, no one 
ofihe Pagan 1 systems could have been ren- 
dered universal, "fhey" afl received ihpir ' 
ch'aVacter'from national prejudice, naihonaT 

" Yes." rejoined Douglas ; " aj 

in^eW^kn'a'rf^thef^re^ 

*■ isq 



as, 




fe&nteWWbuft bmVtfum'an facef'fn 
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«4fcspwfete" M«b wary* tM«ga Whitth . «l«- 

in ]&fcnr*jwb Supposed \fiBd«tfl ^a*id4^fc«H 
tl^wfe wttt^^Gom <W ridtcuie>t>h tig folly 
' ^ -Ufcbse, who were not ibk**tfcdiitite>tfeeir 
'A*fe ; philosophy. : Man &ai^yja«erT«d 
tti&fr mice, bat as lie olwniedtfctfptdml 
«Wes • rf Ti'dh, 4r ' wise, < o* • nobl* flute 
w&aen >:«&d children were Utterly- at>&»- 
'Stoweii- tb> Ignorance «nd >itvtet«hedM^i. 
Jesus, our blessed Saviour, **aUHlteiflf9t 
Master in religion, who opened Abe dnor 
of kn,ow;ledge; to d#— who carried his in- 
siructionsand his tears to die cottage of 
ihe pbprl This appears* to me to 5 Ifivwfe 
a ppweif A evidence pi* the truth oiCnrls- 
iianity, that may veil pe'rptac and <$(§-• 
founcl the hosts b£ infidelity! I have'in^re 
than once thought that the PsatmisltV^t 
fove.refefrecl to' this use' 6i" M j M^e% 
wned. he 'sa&, « Out of tlie" MM l % 
b|be^^ 
strengili^* oecatlse 'V>f 'tfiitie ' knemh f f ¥KSrt 

avtiigkr?—t am sure lu^ mentf 'WAi*'fe¥- 
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vllol &f stomlll he suiprised,5 - :;wid,v 1^- 
ifiwfl«i»ifftif J*w 'did not fee! ddeply on pttah 
;m roeffiWlMfc < It hfttf powerfully ^flfe^ted 
!i?!6$<en<lthfew must jjote be affected* ir]$n 
tWer^ jg tegsoit to think that yon were te$i- 
pk*yed r astfce inatrumept in producing 30 
bap^y r^ G*isnge on the child t Doa't y«u 
,r0iieotf>ei? the line of Beattie— 1, 

•*f*tft (flnJ«otr*ave saVed, 1 hare not lived ia ifciii¥" 
m *id b r - : i. . • * ' s ' "} # > 

j« ^ "♦£ . ^-t? ^° remember it!" said 
jpto^gjas^ "end I feel the force of the sen- 
tj^^t .^t^ very supposition of being 
g^tp^ at ^ future rd ay, by this dear chtkj, 
^^p ip^trunieut of its salvation is ^mort 

f^ftjk th^ce js nothing. so important, so nv- 

^s^f^life; byt let as henceforth rfesplv^, 
principally to, pursue—the. ^Ivajion of 
those who are ready to perish !" 



v-: 



i t 



cui.» ^ .«.-i ©HAyrAA ifr. 1 ; i! v " •' v,) 

r.i..,' . • "- ■ • " ^T7tt— , .. t ,.. ;i ir. 

^ .iEJFBVfiE, from tbejtofc had/ormad 
st favorable idea of Doqglas., .^bia^col* 
uiepthad become strong wdjOTfl^ftfttti^ 
tl^eir subsequent intercpur^ awJ r *s be 
I*ad great transparency, in his ph&raDtavjt 
<^d /»ot fail to discover its^f irvn efo&idsd 
ng^ner. There was JWipethiQg JteOii* Mi 
circumstances which cherished this ftttaehf 
i^nt . He had not long poeAepfted any 
rfsji^i, for a .religion fr^nd ; , a*4, #ime he 
J^g eutertamed tbe.desire, h£ Jiadr net met 
with one $q whoa* be co^ld freely unbo- 
sg^ifRyqlf,, He fpwid .to wwuth^sub- 

cflfi^lflftf V W4^i»aated <tifce*"r«ih<bhart 
W^fe? 5Sfer>^fi]t,T.for,^fii0nd*i) wfitoar 
^i flfW^S^*^i ^^L pei«*w«ito >lofr bfe 
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at this time, the expressions of his attach* 
men t were eager and somewhat exclusive. 
Douglas was by no means insensible 
to the overture of (je^re* He had been 
pleased to mark some of the excellencies 
of his character, mid he loved him with 
sincerity and ardor. Yet, it is certain, 
tfa*t*<tfc6tt< tfafc -something more temperate 
»itfce-e>4)re^ion of his feelings. Tftifc, 
yB rtrapPv ^ht be referred, partly, to k 
«dowdfelibe*ative turn of mind, which 'tf& 
ijqirtd/H> know the ground it tvW' 1 ^ 
bsbupft befove it ocfcupitd it; paMly, 1 16 
thfe wreok ^f a former friendship which U^s 
pfosttft td* Ms thoughts; and prindpkiiy; 
%Mt 1^/ietfVlhig friend, in the ardor of M 
affection iN^tfeto'-hm credit fd* 1 4X&# 
kwctesn Which ' he did not possess; 3 kh& 
esfatofiifty staffer disappointment ■• ( ' ji - !£W 
du« Sftttne* «f oiflfertng areWuin th^tirtfi-' 
jtotii^fj^iiaiBe tff ftfetidaW^ { WM^^M 
faarict(WtA<P|^r&OM ^iotoly Wdltatity 
K*/to *fe^ ih^til^ to.e^h^rt^F, 9*&P$£ 

tiy siok^td^^b^ ^^^HiWott^ifeai 1 
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m fut^ding attachment : *Tha*&is>that 
the; kind hand ^tVovidetiW»while) itjihdh 
•he not of tenaoirhig< one fritmlfftera , ***• 
fembtadee; is ofttfi ptaparing.tftot -w p%j 
-bottom of anothen—The-teswtent; tptaiy 
krtroctaeed in the last chapter, wag utrt 
ivithowtite^ffect on the bearteofottr young 
fitters. - < I* had developed tbtte' sympa- 
thies <rf nature, which are se<< eminently 
\rt*active to the youthful min<k ^lwir 
cfeeefefead -been wetted by tbe4ear>atfjftj(; 
and brightened by the* smile of f ratiwde, 
afc*be same time; and by the same cstoarib; 
awl k .seemed to give them^ gneat** one- 
utes of estetencev <han they ^hftjli fdi rftwd 
<ftotn<attiheftr fomler iatdrcotirdfc, .Mo Mb 
■.>.}• -About tbi^ tune; as thoitgbnit' wetfe 
idesigirad, that 4heiff friendship shooM 
attapi(&H the strength of which it w« 
iajteble^ BGugtes was seized with* a»iiri- 
flattkmaiton df the^hi^^ whk^ffor *tffc 
dfeiya^ dn-ciatwiied W» existed; ah&>far^* 
coiTflsidemble t^e^ rfenieted his/fetHjj* t* 
perfect health a Matter of ^ncerteintyt 
This.\Kas: an oiicaBkiji^hich elicited the 
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firi^tparteotfiliefe^ 

tari ' ottdtefotf ivhich he ^lmAe^^^^MU<lMp^b• 
ibab^^ hdiufe</defiH5edj oofaW the: debcrb! hate 
beeuu separated from the girf^iiigfr oroeii. 
pbsuw letf ihi^ feiemL Heiflew te> h»<bed- 
fftf&f! faterWEMctmi^ver him; flpriA * broU 
ther^Wixidqn; wh^o every t^nfe wafe>di«e 
iM»t^ao^dty and oooifiort, he seemed'***!* 
to* b0 asking his; thoughts whether isoMd- 
4hii^f (jnoife might not be accomplished ?; 
titadp so Jraiy was he affected by the v***y- 
^js^w^tttaw b# *he disease, thit Ms^reuk^ 
^n«lfeeAW>ear^a feith<iil index of their 
^^feiisttmror-pr^res^. When the uliyniiv 
mg' «tewujtewi of the complaint aubsid**, 
iaiidiJ>^ngJas >r<ft« evidently reco wring, he 
devoted all the hcmrs he <Joidd« feebune 4b 
Mr amusement ; and paid- him a thousand 
little attedtkfi^iwbkh IHett€tehip!oniy^rfii 
«igg<&t, and, Sfrhitths though ihi^ygi^ 
fydi^f to reciewe, C5WV n^ior W sfolifaitpd. 
3fct*i Mitbe reason o^tiedl (for, this- aiBi6- 
tioatfcobfitieii Mm dnriBg^tbe wkrt«Tfmp*rtHiB 
4ft his dwelling) Leffvre che<M«ll£ gaye 
him the assistance *riuoh ^ealoiiess ciadf 
tiecessaryv in!9€ekiijg» 'the heatieg >kidi*eiKie 
of the open air. 
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.10 ifo was '6rVA' mttrniHg7'tho^gh'eaWy 1 Hr' 
fee 1 ) ji***, ,p**diarly ^v<Sy^te, ; '-tb«t'4lrt^ 
t»k> *b«ft->wr*t Wteifc itt'gftkWh.er>*eftto> 
irtenl aiidIl*«iUUt Bda^lte'Sirtibrt^dtt' 
tb#.a»iw of hw -friend, liad gdned etaJswJe*^ 
aide distance, i when' he ' efcfterVed 1 ' ' *h# 
tnaHcof » t*ee, lying o* the sunttyekte <tf 
a' -park paling, and partly overshadowed' 
Ujijb -like just venturing to pot- forth' its : 
blossoms. The temptation wtt» too poweW • 
falito><bfc resisted, and they were pt&eiftty' 
seated. The whole vegetable art* atfimat J 
world seemed to exiilt in the departure* ( of w 
winter, atad to hail the- approaches of 
sprfcg. Nothing coold better 'hafawmtee 1 ' 
with the feelings of Douglas and i&fevffc" 
To, tthe farmer it was partrcnlariy iiiteresi 7 
iug; -froc* las hiving beefr w) iotog the ante'* 
jai* ±f.«*ekness and coonneiDeht. ' He now ' 
saw) wll nature tw it* were starting* frohr the 1 " 
tomb. He lelt *b*> genial' heat wai^rig' I 
his)finnc; »«nd< he 'irihaled' the .ettft "westerly 
bseest, widen erf»i*arat)ed hte bpirifeJlflt^a" 
cordial; yui'i >U\<-, .■:--■> .' •■.'. ,-. ■ • -ii-> .%c!iiuin» 
• • * Aiter>-tbey tads etejoyed thefc «epdrat<r ' ' 
reflections ~ «far ft few nwnttfes, J - Detjgkf*,- 



^W»>t«^Wjff»«^»npl«fi»gf*i**a«rtd on 
l^fenftujandifcokiiig Wihittflwf, «W> fait 

tft&JB^ftyj feoeflt Anffering* said,- , withiefr 
foplp^ft^ emphasis, f ' jVtyifewGtatfolclb 
ujHginMhwfc* to God.! . Helms abort**. 
tiy> i#j{ ji*di»posittonv , stoeagtbttBd IkellMtf 
o£,QjQtt,ftlt*ehment> «oi tfiughfcm tbwtijiii: 
thf?ir,#rjae$jk etate, they, can bebumftiaaug** 
d^v^T- (the (touch of hu finger. Majewbt 
eypffj^<44, GwrJrkttdalup in subordination i 
tffetfetfknMwUI-^Bwy we ever dedicate* rite 
cfaic^frujiMftbjsigtoryr iww/f 

lo Ijifaimifwwi it easier to efttica A**' 
add£j^tor<hj&Mu than his toague. nHa f 
wa^pBdefty^Fiqg to suppress thcfftetan 
^Qb^j^gajMi&anbis eye.,, JDou^atU 
imftantiy, pflrqeJKed this; s«d r ,doiogriviqt.u 
le^c^, tq^isow^ eniotiepft,. he-rostofa&A *fc>i 
^ifflrtitbft »<&**&» tff vhis (weodit«i^'isufe*> 
jecf,jijW^/CH»ait> 1 « «( QP^trafltAooJ 1 .dun..' 

thinking, Charles, that, considering thetin» 
tiuMmtyfeifhthw mty&ta&b&ytemtok for 
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Ifetlii ifi KmwindE ydor;W»tory; i*4tea«ty; 
a ti iw wb evflgfaiwh>fh hawe issued itstdim*^ 
iti^c^aiJa)TOr»us psrsuite ^ frwkfcjpao 
AWirid/grdtify me i>J^ reftwihg ^otawl 
ofrtfrf fttrtkgfia^ ., You .»ty;<tn3*Mitt&& 
shall feel deeply hiteretfted irfririnqi^Kbi 
tile .psttiiift ontaiMfe se^mtt h^ly ^f^tmr- 
able, a» «^.ve«kd6M pncm^nnfe^fitom* 
sqrtftinkig: ixty* wuat pint to tfre»*oo«*ie*<> 

sitfUDU^; ;"■•. 'i :-.".; \ » .!v.i^ ;;«j.j.:Tiii ' c 

thktp*li*rmg an tutercoaise taf *€MjBd*yl 
iiMMttav Dongfeft ; knew so -tittfe *<rfi y W*s 
fr|Bttri% p*T90*ai hktwytatid teKgioafiLinM 
pteiente. : IThr troth is, Le^re;ooir|d*idU 
e^diircnafiy iikiog approaching to egfcism i}f > 
ai(d| a* it oftaor* happen* tb'pebfcra* afituqri 
ttafrjfediiig, , h* fr^rientty eeofetofided^i tfcin 
hki«pp6sk»iiito *bisi ftiteomefotMe; ; thdse I 
nfodesfriirfeteiiee* to th^ mte^ittii^ine^iiiigfl 
cariifaifit&iipe& iof <ou^ ^rlm^r i 

cWk^lAbbW^ rtepHedvtad 

hyifBijfa«stftyA)i&lfo^ 
-lruhlteMAl^#it>4te^ 
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w$^ifyte ih thfci 

cim^eifaittgl mytfelk tljafc /«; worth <y*>vqri 
kwwkdge £ bri^ if it ^caffi^ield/ypu any^ 
g>al^featteii, I shall find ptetewis6'i| b&ng* 
irfB»partHjubr. .; - \ '.*/>">' ■»:>»■ ih s i* 
-in<rtr0f fWy teeidewcof and retalkNra I' 

bojwskrilife^^owld scarcely tame ^jr/tlrifegi 
to distinguish them from thosfe of jufi**^ 
ti^fe'jMr jfthef an/ate period of existence. 
P»bapa;4;he fimt> oecvii^nce that \j# wqrth! ; 
nmltkmiolv i9 my departure #ora tfrfritt***i 
terorikiwtfl J retain, and shall ew* retail i 
aJliKel^ifibpressioii of the fettfftgs *fr*h*t < 
dj&jueltegeto >to hear4>fae stagd coaqhtfltthbg > 
upffthe pa^ed ^tr^eti; I seem to &el 0y 
in<ft&b£bdriAft^itot i^fw^ss^d mrtfeepyartl) 
lo^stHtMiiartoe^rediili the p^^age-t^ndH 
foal Jy floated f©n<tlie steps at thdii£)OBt>h<In 
fafceyfl s^ibenfitandmg orr tlie^pot^ritera > 
TOntaat teffldbr^fid-; the te*x& iruimittgtftertmu 
heitct*©eb^joaishfe«ai<i, qiifyiddfr Ctaitltt^ 
befrfcnef ipfi the i«mr#rt b§ >Lodd4il^V^Mft& > 
thenjiaswe tfi^ftimte^da^iflgi beF^attdeil 
andki todU^iftMteartf ^ Aei^eawbiis^Hgard- 
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tew ^pw^tpj^ r eame$Uy e^lwiP^^G^i 
Almighty keep my child T 

i.: " I used not say that, in tips atJiNM^ 
tipQ, the tears that were, shed wei$,iHt aJJ, 
on my mother^ side. . My .<Jistree% bow- , 
ever, was but of short duration, i JEvery 
minute as we travelled, was j>{ef£niM£ 
new objects; my sprite soon recovered , 
their tone, and left me at liberty to; find, 
amusement in them. ; 

. "As we drew near the metropqli^I - 
forggt my separation from home. Myjbe? < 
som swelled with hope and joy. \ fl^CQj^ : 
stantly looking out for some glimpse ; q£# ( 
place of which I had I know pot, lyjhftt 
conceptions. . I believe," said . hfi> , soling* , 
41 that my ideas were pot much more just 
than those of the. famed igqor&ir^s, t whft , 
expected to find Europe in a map pf Eng T ,,. 
land. Certainly I almost expected torfijy^ . 
the world jn Lqndou. But my uadpipuied > , 
and indefinable notions were ppou \$WfBr,.; 
pa ted; and, whep I found mjptf ,}&#,, 
strange hguse, and surround^4^yi strange 
fac^,^t_CQuld not help r gi^hi^jg fjjjr ^ a£v f 
custQm^ ^^t. al jpy mother* jhjesjde/, 
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atid4he ; Tteltfcnbwti ebuntehatfce^ ctf ftif* 
young companions. However, the petgttrdF 
td * ^Am*!*' cahte Wete ' acquafotteA with 
o& tttalfy/'atfd thfeit attentions mcta'tie-i 1 

> *'toly*fwt cotacern was to see sortie-* 
thfrig of 'the place so exalted in my imagi-' 
nktfori. Accordingly, 1 sperit three days * 
iii talking from street to street, and square 
to square, and gazing earnestly at every * 
trfinf ; i^aw;"At lfength, I was perfectly 
exhi^tsfedj and* my curiosity settled 4 into 1 
BoiHfethlng Hk6 disappointment. I admired; " 
irfd^ed, th6 greatness, the extent, ' ancf "' 
rii&es Of the plac6 ;' but there wais noi' 1 
ihartljMipand Show I expected. Wallaces [\ 
arid ^mansions Were taeither so numerous 
no* 1 gratfd* as Iliad conceived ; tfie' 1 noise ' 
anS^stle'Miicfrat firWt ffteased arid sur- 
prised' m'e, at iaSt beeaftie ii^fesoni^; atnd!, ( f ' 
in^ddfiii^W this, ks a *ounb£ tiotf tyt^' 
in<fe$tyrW a]p^re<5iatfti^ ^ lt $ } %oit 
vSrlfyWmite in L6na6n^ ^ IIC &"?* 

beefr cotistim^S, 1 Ire^airetf^ffie ^mc^lri^ 
which Lord l F— h£l tincflf prdVidfe^ 

VOL. I. D 
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me a situation. Here I 'was tendered 
somewhat indignant 6n observing boys like 
ytiyaelf look down upon me; and my 
astonishment was excited to the uttermost, 
on finding that most in my office, few of 
whom were greatly my superiors in age, 
possessed habits so very different to toy 
pwn. They wetie pert, conceited, and 
overbearing. They could rdsort to the 
coffee-houses — talk of politics— and oeca* 
sionaUy confirm their ignor&nt opinions 
with an oath. They could apparently 
command their small income to decorate 
their persons and feed their vanity ; and* 
with all these advantages, they supposed 
themselves elevated to the jnmk of men, 
and even of gentlemen. 

u I was shocked at these mannem, atid 
avoided their society as moch aa was com- 
patible with the duties of my station* 
Would that | had always done s&! But 
time wore away the impressions which na- 
ture and domestic habit* had' mad ^ upou 
me ; and I became less affected by their evil 
practices. Sometimes I even found a slight 
temptation, from the pride of my heart, tp 
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byi mv&t§ wkwh I fe)}.?!< JmwI f *##raily 
within* &y ipttchi.^xr j- , v ,*> > ;o : * ,--v ft 

<a&xif>Qs» } *& jihey termed & to m^ me 
one of thmsejves, and pat me on a beUqr 
footing kk the QfiLOf. The pzpetiUpn of their 
requests, joined with those friendly ip$en- 
tmK, fo« which I; gave them credit* #S~ 
MfAwdii&y y^Lutioas ; aud, if { did not 
jbu to tthair Grosses, I did- sufficient, fre- 
*jiieaily r to bripg a$ uneasy weight of guilt 

>ap^i<5ky xj^necienpe. 

^ P&hpps one of the wor$i reflate of 
this intercourse was, that it begat Jjght 
4hougM* ;of wJigiftp a®d of the gabtath* 
ti weUtfeowpiJter J&e feelings $f ope §*b- 
bath, wfaieh J h^d devoted to reer^atJQn 

. »»d amuseroeojt ; and which, as my co«i- 
jp&«ftOfls, insisted, were $o r^edful after the 
^opfinfemwt ji«id labour $f the ^se^. : .1 

. ssUrned, i&4ht*:&ww&&<mt dwjelli^j, 

»Wte.fatigwd Ih^tft fey ;ifep ; duties. #f any 

CQjsmQii/tkiy, ^^ di^aik^d >vith pk;a- 

d 2 
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rang** which my heart told fee were raided 
with ski. I retired to my chamber* Former 
days came to my mind. The words of 
hiy mother-*- 14 Beware of the snctres of 
iLendm /"—sunk in my heart I sighed^- 
1 thought I would beware in futurd— I 
kneeled down, and prayed to God to bfe 
ray keeper. • » > 

- "Must I teli you, my friend, bowsooit 
tfoese impressions were removed, and my 
vows broken! — that tbey were often re* 
wewed, and as often violated, with tnoffc 
Carelessness of the consequences* each 
tkile !— so that I know riot what I might 
hive been at this moment, but fbra season 
Of affliction. ••«» 

y > "A pleurisy brought me near to the 
grave, My recovery was long and doubt- 
fbl ; I had, therefore, much time for 
rqfl6dfck>0. I was truly concerned for my 
situation. 1 read my Bible. Ife&thatali 
ttiy professions of 'goodness had passed 
away like the morning-cloud ;■ and I Be- 
moaned myself like Ephraim before GefcL 
I almost dreaded recovery lest I should 
live te be led into temptation ; and ag&itn 
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m th. mere fervor; I 'entreated a super** 
-Home* to preseitve me,, c 

'. ^ I said that a disregard to the sabbath 
was ih* source of most Of the evils I bad 
GOtamHMei; and I especially determined 
to keep it holy. On my restorations my 
fost care was to pqt this purpose into 
effect. This, I am thankful to say, I was 
enabled to do. I frequently heard the 
Rev. Messrs. Cecil and Pratt with much 
benefit; but I more regularly attended 
the • ministry of the Rev. John Newtom— 
You know his excellencies; I need not 
dwell upon them. It may be sufficient to 
say* that I hope his ministry established 
those convictions which had been retived 
by* my illness; encouraged me to, go for^ 
muwrd in; the ways of religion ; and excited 
me to that zeal for the welfare of others* 
which led to our interview and friendship. 
•. t " As to my subsequent experience, it is 
nearly as Well known to you as to myself. 
Happy is it for me/ 9 sard he, booking on 
Bougies with a smile, " that I have now a 
friend to whom I can freely communicate 
ontbe most important concerns. ' 

"Thank you, my dear Charles !" said 
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Douglas, taking him by the hand, u thank 
you ! Let us believe and be * confident of 
this one thing, that he who hath begun 
this good work, will perform it to the day 
of Jesus Christ/" 

" Ah!" said Lefevre, "it is easy to 
believe, that when the work is begun, it 
will be perfected ; but the difficulty with 
me often is, to ascertain whether it is begun.* 9 

" That indeed," rejoined Douglas, * is 
the material point. And, in endeavouring 
to decide upon it, we should make it as 
simple as possible. Every thing relative to 
the manner and circumstance of tlie work 
should be forgotten in the question ; aha 
the attention engrossed by the work itseff. 
— Is the work begun?" : * 

"This is an important distinbtiOft,* 
said EefeVre, "I shall be glad to say itidre 
on the subject at a suitable opportunity.^- 4 
JBut see, the sky is overcast b&ote us^we 
shall have rain/* ' " * 

"AhF said 0otiglas, "it is fr 5 picture 
Of one's experience— sunshine? and "tain} 
rain ^hd sun&ih<*. "Btrt Mk is tiot btif 
rest!— We will Venew'ty subject Sriother 



time." 



., ) CHAPTER IV. 



THE illness of Douglas had placed 
the friends before each other in the most 
interesting ljghts. Lefevre had witnessed 
the resignation, cheerfulness and gratitude 
of Doaglas under suffering; and Douglas 
had been astonished at the assiduous, dis- 
interested and untiring attention of Lefevre* 
Their friendship bad now acquired every 
thing except what additional time and 
experience could give it ; and seldom has 
there been an iutimacy so strong or so self- 
denying. Their concern seemed transferred 
from themselves to each other ; and the 
question generally was, how will this affect 
my friend? rather than, how will this affect 
met Their names were frequently con- 
nected with those of David and Jonathan ; 
and those who knew them, felt that the 
association was $asy and natural,, To ant 
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gfos^iag >ey*> however, ft.-wwld still 
^ppflar r that tfri4#rna$s characterised the 
friendship of the one, and energy that of 
the other; y?t, *uch was the power qf.asai- 
illation in this attachment, that Douglas 
seemed occasionally to rise to the eueigy 
of Lefevre, while Lefevre sometimes soft* 
ened into the tenderness of Douglas. 

. Our young friends were now encteas* 
mgly desirous of each others society • T&ey 
bad pften found their distance aiitOtafofta 
%o communion.; and Lefevre. had *e$0lf$d 
tA remote it He, accordingly, . jmde«m 
arrangement for his residemce with* Mrw 
?#d,j)frs, Ru^ell : ap fyratigentttrt whkh, 
nQtonjy brought them ae$*erjtagetkerv{mt 
>yhich also greatly promoted the pleasure 
o£tfe$ir .intercourse, as the $#rsona referred 
■fa Yipr# much eptewed by them betb, anxl 
feaiL* #eal in t^rp«t; in their welfares, < A* 
th<?&e worthy p£rspn*wi|l nwre wles&be 
bik^ed >^i|h. the . subsequent history* lit 
»iW be gwto^te to introduce tWtti toilm 



: ;,. M^ JRttffceU w*s unusually t&H, portly, 
Wd<5>f ^Gpresfwce-; vy*th>sueh qp a(fp$a*~ 
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anise bf strength and dignity ds to excite 
itntaibted a we in the rtnt*&) Had it not been 
united with a remarkable- expression of 
nfteektie» ftad benevolenoe ito bis courite* 
fcatuse. His dispositions were habitually 
<alii>, contemplative, and devotional. He 
had become almost " the man of one 
book;? that book was the Bible; and 
on this he seemed rather to feed than to 
speculate. Religion with him was not so 
tiitfeb an object of pursuit, as the element 
in tthieh he Constantly dwelt Its influence 
appeal, to raise him above this Kfe; and 
y&i wdirid have thought him unconnected 
rm^h eavtK had it not have heenforthe 
affectiott be discovered as a husb&nd, a fa- 
ther, attriB friend. He passed through the 
*mrld as* a pilgrim, ignorant of its cunning, 
and unruffled by its uproar; and, if,- in his 
passage, some events had power to agit&tfe 
the surface of his passions, like the deep 
aunk tf eii, he seemed to contain beneath 
4hbs£ <fre«h springs of happiness, "which 
were inaccessible to all external accidtetitd. 
,Y »■' * <j>n<*the <whole, thgfre Was something 
highly apostolic about titn; .» ? Frfeqtiefrtly, 
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after Douglas and Lefevre have witnessed 
his serene and heavenly piety, rendered 
impressive \>y a majestic figure, crowned 
with locks* bleached to the whiteness of 
snow by the hand of time, have they re- 
peated those beautiful lines of Goldsmith : 

« Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful farm, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm : 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head." > * 

Mrs. Russell, oa the other band, ap- 
peared the contrast of her husband. Her* 
person was short, but by no means un- 
pleasant Active, generous, susceptible, 
and communicative, she readily secured 
that confidence which recoils from all the* 
doublings of cold hearted selfishness. She 
was devoted to her husband, and overflowed 
with fondness to her offspring. In piety sh$ 
was not at all behind M*. Russell ; but, 
while it was. the same in principle and 
equal in strength, it differed amazingly in 
many of its features. It was the same in 
the spring, but it received the colouring of 
the , several channels through which it 
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flawed. If thte piety of Mr. Russell seemed 
to delight in still communion, that of Mrs* 
Russell seemed to exuk m holy and active 
obedience. 'If the fire of his devout affec- 
tions deemed to rise, like a sacrificial flame, 
immediately to heaven, tier's seemed to lift* 
ger on the earth to enlighten and animate 
those around her. If religion in him ap- 
peared to raise the mind superior to the 
events of this life ; in her, while it wa% " as 
an anchor sure and stedfast," it left it stilt 
susceptible of their influence. Temporal 
sorrow could reduce her to momentary des- 
pondency ; temporal disappointment could 
lash her -into vexation; and temporal hap- 
piness could exalt her to the ecsrtacies of 
joy; 

With all this contrariety there wem 
not wanting the strongest ties of unkar. 
Even the particulars in which these worthy 
persons differed, as they daily cofcvkice* 
them tfeey were necessary to^^ach others 
existence, had a tendency to strengthen 
their attachments. In the most entire ttfta- 
coTd> they had seen forty summer suns pafci 
away; and time had so fer smoothed, and> 
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proportioned, and united, their distinct 
characteristics, as to* make tbefii almost 
#n* peifeon. And, if to>redate their -oppo- 
site characters wholly to one ecristencd, 
was not within the power -of time* it was 
within the province of natare. ' Providence 
had given them one son, who seemed to be 
formed from a simple mixture of their two 
natures* 

Lefevre had no sooner entered undee 
the roof of Mr. and Mrs. Russell, that* he 
found himself at home, and looked up to his* 
friends as a son to his parents. Respect- 
ful, sociable, and happy, he -formed a 
pleasing addition to their comforts* He 
regularly united in thgir morning and eye* 
ning devotions ; and passed jys spare hour* 
in their society: sometimes entertaining 
them by the tidings of the day, and some** 
times freely conversing with them on the 
serious topics of religion. 

Our young friends having now the 
fullest opportunity for interview, resolved: 
to employ it for their radical improvement.. 
They were aware that it was not enough 
to have the mere desire! of knowledge; 
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they iftust adopt regular ; in ethodtf in ith<* 
purauit tf «ty if-i their wishes* were to 1 be 
roqoresfalv With this c<*nvictioi*, they sat 
dow« to give sotne certain direction «# 
their studies; and; at length determined; 
that; generally, their attention should be 
given to Languages, Natural Philosophy; 
History, English Literature, and Theology; 

As to Languages, they agreed to per** 
feet themselves in the principles of the 
fitigiish Tongue ; deeming it truly rhik 
euleds to pursue others while palpably 
deficient; in their own. In addition to this, 
Lefevre. decided in improving his slight 
«ui^uaiatance with the Latin, and com- 
mencing the study of the Hebrew, as favor** 
able .to his lqy>wtedge of biblical truth? 
and D^mglas, having already made sbmfe 
progress in Latin and Hebrew, took* th& 
{Jteek grammar iu hand. In referenced 
the other heads of study, it was rfcsolvedy 
that, ^Douglas possessed the better know- 
ledgfetef ibooks,' <be should' draw up such a 
ccmrse' of .reading on tbetti, as: would be 
most likely to afford mutual ^profit, i 

To render their plans' the mdre effica- 
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cious, they farther proposed, that they 
should unite with themselves * few. Other 
young persons, who had a love of know- 
ledge, to foron a society for general > im- 
provement. This was soon acttttJ^ahedt 
♦and the principal regulations of it i*ere, 
that the members should subscribe to 
.establish a library for common use, and 
that they should meet once a fortnight : 
At one meeting, - reading aloud ;sowe 
esteemed author, with liberty to remark 
on the manner of the reader, or the eonr 
tents of the work; and, at the alternate 
meeting, delivering in rotation^ an essay 
on some moral or religious topic, which 
ehovld also be liable to discussion. 
. ! Such was the plat* they laid* down; 
&od now they combined their energies ibr 
its execution. Considering that thqyhad 
but' few hours in the day at- their own 
disposal, it may be thought Ihey proposed 
too*? roach to themselves; ; hat, & & **<& 
better to see youth ia the ^firsfc ardor of 
feeling grasp* at too macb, 4haa;£raftp a£ 
nothing Mwotthy ^«f regarflr< '/sHe who 
^ms at^the staffp^tll^errtainlyrshotiit far- 
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iher than he who aims at the p^bles be- 
neath his feet;" and our young friends, if 
they did not reach all they designed) yet 
made .rapid and important attainments. . 

Surely all who feel an interest in the 
progress of the youthful character, must 
have pleasure in beholding so strong an 
attachment yielding such valuable fruits. 
How many who, at this period of life, 
boast of similar friendships, duffer their 
affection to spend itself in frivolous enjoy- 
ments! They seek to support friendship, 
by flattering each other's vanity, or the 
gratification of sensual appetite. They meet 
together without an object; and, lest they 
should say nothing, they venture to ridicule, 
to satirize, and thoughtlessly, perhaps, to 
slander characters they are not prepared 
to appreciate. Or, if their pretensions are 
higher, they content themselves with glanc- 
ing at the mere title pages of books; and, 
by reading a few periodical publications, 
they catch the tone of literary men, and 
assert their borrowed opinions with all the 
flippancy and presumption of ighorance* 

Lefevre and Douglas on the contrary, 
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had always a serious and noble object 
before them. They had no time for vanity 
and folly; therefore they were under no 
temptation to them; and, -yet, they have 
often referred to the hours thus spent, as 
amongst the happiest of their lives. They 
had the testimony of their consonances, 
tfrat tfeey were well employed; they were 
strangers to wearisomeness or ennui in 
each other's society ; time being occupied 
JM* them no regret but the speed of it* 
night: and, it may be easily pnucjijded, 
tnat v the similarity of their labours, 4 their, 
cares, and their enjoyments, had no feeble 
ihnuence on the bands of their friendship. 
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ROMANTIC notions are at once the 
charm and the snare of youth. On no 
subject are they more freely indulged than 
60 that of friendship. That friendship 
must exist without the least alloy or 
earthly motive ; that it must be confined 
t6 one .object j. that it timst exist without 
interruption and for ever; are sentiments, 
more or less entertained, by most young 
persons of ardent and generous tempers, 
with little or no experience. If these no- 
tions had any undue influence on the mihdL 
of Douglas, the following letter doubtless 
served as a corrective to some of them. 

Mr. Lefevre to Mr. Dimgfa* 
" My very Dear Fhikkd, 
** You will wonder at receiving this* 
note from me after our usual meeting last 
evening, but, I rou*t coldest to y oo, I fete 
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something like disappointment • 1 'thought 
you seemed Tery low ; and Mr, Russell 
agreed with me in that opinion. I cannot 
avoid feeling that you have something 
pressing heavily on your spirits, and yet 
you would not say any thing to me on 
the subject 

" Why should you be so reserved? 
Do I want affection for you? Am I 
undeserving of your confidence? You 
cannot tell how much it distresses me to 
think you are suffering from any unknown 
cause! What would I not do to help 
you! But if you continue Reserved, you 
must excuse me if I become so, 

"Trust me/ my dear friend; 1 will 
prove myself worthy. — How many thou- 
sands there are who are no more fitted 
for friendship than the heathen ! I could 
as soon be persuaded to abandon the 
walks of religion and literature as to form 
an intimacy with sucb. But with you I 
have formed an entire and indissoluble 
friendship. Let me, then, have the plea- 
sure ot sharing* yowncare*, your thoughts, 
and yow perpi^ities, > : 



&Bpe6is, arid rash- ore ;ta*say, .tfeey wiU bp 
ghuHo'see ycrarto tea tonwoxrow evening. 

"-' M ^1 am' my very dear friend, ;; 

-/p f ^".Your'6 ever affectionate! y ? 

" Charles Lefevre " 

Happily for Douglas, however, he was 
not much influenced by the sentitaeitfs 
referred to at the bead of the chapter 
Young as he was, he had lived to seethe 
dissolution of one eternal friendship ; and, 
although he ; possessed very powerful and 
generous feelings, they were generally 
'kept under the steady government of the 
understanding. In the present cas^ttye 
i friendship o£> Lefevre had recently as- 
sumed snch a vehement character, :&s %o 
tineate la.fear in his boson), which yet ^e 
j /would not acknowledge to himself, (bat 
J their intimacy might be troubled ... wi$h 
Muie<fxf ihase uaea&iuesses,? ifthtffr mv*r 
&il; to attend: the Excess of every pa^JQ)^ 
. * w i ?> * /Not withstanding] *lb this, ,pi#fr»r#ion 
of -mind, the letter ,of\he&$f\Q &U$d: hm 
e 2 
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flurs^it, bad tngmght them nearer t^.e^b, 
OfJbe/ ; and this Was the first Jnc,ige£f |( pf 
«£ pn&leasant nature., fie read^^he^ij^j 
once and again. A number : i"#' n Wfflg 
psb.ed into his mind, and be, was, <j&$|# 
affected. The following reply f^mstp 
contain his impressions after $$y:> w $f£ 
copied by reflection. , ., - (J<v/r ; 

Mr. Douglas to Mi. Ztfefrio •■<v.)x 

(..,.. ; •• ,-, ,'■>/ . 

•« My vbkt Dear Fribnd, '' 1 

•fcO:; ; ' . • . ' \ .-.• .:■:.[ };,!!(fl j 

,<;, v " Lest 1 should forget it at %,clo^^p/ 
l^i$ letter, I commence by requ^tipgyqn 
^p^r^ent my respectful compU^ieiitf, tj> 
$Jk and Mrs, Russell, and, to, saj, : ,tty# t J 
jh^l ba^e great pleasure ip e^bjapu^g 



8feff ^V^o™ iniaglnatio'ii' I dblSdl 
Uffl» 1W/& 4ny dejection of mind; ,]i iHffl 
jld c <?aWi pressing on my spirits, with 1 tftilBtf 
you are unacquainted ; and, whilst in you? 
society yesterday, I was not sensible "tit 
any peculiar depression. If, then, IreStfy' 
fflcweftd lowness of spirits, it rnust!*6£ 
racfalbetf td those interruptions of cheerful 
WW sUUl 'intercourse, which often 'arise 
even from the petty circumstances Of liY&; 
aad often, as iu myself, from a changeful 
state of bodily health. 

" With this, explanation in your hand, 
I must leave you to judge of my impres- 
!rfdb(8, when 1 round you charging roe with 
^r^e^atid asking me donbtfally/whetHM- 
<* tfAftign^tyott' wante* affection/ oi^were 
iiiwortliy Si confidence f I wbultf iMa 

^oniffltt^^'WdtVeyfV'pfove^^Ho^ 
) affl6y C fotf^ar'oWp i a?i? ft:> 0, ri tm\ : rm 
^o^TOiif^limritf tnk^tfotfflfed^yte 
Wectto^¥-mt rWkW dlfermi^P^aet 
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frfetubhip? What evidence h«ve i *vd)r 
given you either of the ooe or the otter? 
Sttrety that confidence must be weaL in- 
deed, that is reduced to doubt on the fir** 
suggestions of an unfounded imagin&titaii 
I hare seen you under all the chaage* of 
temper to which you are liable ; but they 
never tempted me, for a moment, to doubt 
your confidence, or to withhold my own. 

" I know, in your more sober thoughts, 
you will despise the fears you have •che- 
rished, and resume your usual confidence. 
Let me, however, take the opportunity* 
of recommending, as one of its best secu- 
rities, that you do not expect toe mudh 
from your friend. If you take a ftieoA^: 
you must take him with those frailiiea 
which are common to humanity; and from 
which he will not be folly delivered Mil 
mortality is swallowed up of life, The 
mdst correct understanding has ita px#n 
judices ; the finest temper has* jt9>iiif egulsK. 
ritiespfcaild, in friendships a ceirtaifl strength 
c&i&i^isineeedsary,; to risei abpf & th<fc*v 
mere accidents of ch^^ct^iV a«4 to ^ttlfe 
on thqs^4dsmll«w^ vyhiqh ar« ^affected 
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by circumstances, with undoubtitfg as* 
surance. 

" I thank you for your expressions of 
interest and attachment I feel with you, 
that there are not many persons with 
whom I could hold all the closest intima- 
cies of friendship. Let us tiot, however, 
exult unnecessarily over human deficien- 
cies. The more we know of our own 
defects, the more candid shall we become 
towards those of others ; and, certainly, 
a good mind will always regard them 
rather with sorrow than contempt. Let us 
also consider, that " the thousands" with 
whom we have but little sympathy, may 
often be prepared by the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, for other friendships; and, in a 
different sphere to our's, may fill their sta- 
tion with equal, perhaps with superior, 
propriety. On nothing is mistake so ge- 
neral as on character. We are young, Ifet 
us be modest. 

tc Reassure me of your confidence; 
and firmly believe that, where I confide at 
all, I confide altogether* 

" Yfcinr's most affectionately, 

"James Douglas/' 



tesfar^dwobw** light io^wfcidJ *e JpAiMl 
tafoaoaeeb i| $ ^d, ito ^tij^hei ftewn* 

pdti&tt^jjiw' *M4i iftppojmteA jiNfeefMg. 
When DougJea . ajffwed* ..lift, buiteat^ sti* 
iwardaJtWi cJa8phjgi*ab*p4 ^Hl*ager- 
^ay.and exclaimiqg, «f Fofgifft a*, f ffnjr 
idear Douglas J J have iigufeddyo&j i^tfo 
not entertain any of those 4o^&&|,nijr4e4ter 
seemed to io>pJy~ Impute ttown to an 
tfXgtmWS interest in your w.#H5&%„'j a0 
#m)>rVJ -dislike to boast $f; foj^jjefced^Bt- 
feBfedjJJauglas, "as itaepwur fefcjnfojjie 
#Hf^riority. A*JFe8Wt^»«i«^<Hw%i*|8 
, Jodft Iftot feej offeuded. r ; J Mnfifttfegatfio 
3Srell<fifc,bfcl£eye, fconjvtiwo- flf thjffe bmj 
oii»«&!j!A»fP<^4 serioi#!jf,$hjnk jnfMAfgfbje 

Id amti%Mmwmm*-^H&#tiH*HFO$i, 
>JWtfe#MM$8 «rie4 l^fevre^^f^jhft^e 
i^i^lHtlch8¥S|ui4«9ltftBding wU froioflfta 

jigQtfAti&t&ut 9Djgo<j ifoiilw uioaod JfirfJ no 
* I trust it will," returned n $)gug]A&. 

bffslfo WtevHiJ#*W«lly ^BflMftjWflPomote 
y4Hf» «f^dJMMI»«f QHf/^P*rt»W,e«iMH!ut 



knpscitg to wMtUuqBat^tfanMMl be 

<j)udetH«lr*l*ty an$fr*K»a^ti*fentelU|»} 

<pd3tiat fc >fe> w*}lh fflitfe t* Iqiifctofcli W 

ttte lpm$&4 of reConciKtttkwi, n ' < I wd W 

^93B*.gJtift£j<Mi* Mat," said EMftrity'vf 

9^11 ^ on rtiy guard. But, fey the"bft 

tibet hWtbi#*eein to be a sort of tertSPih 

•3tfi^frfeb(feb4p©fintoyr ;;>ioa 

a* o* gtaiife foolish persons appear tB^tet 

en tbe Afciim, # they have not forffitftfy 

^oj!*t&*^t&id'Doaglas. "Tho^e persons, 

9fcfo#efe*>/ wll© iebti realty jfajutw&£^fc|- 

«ihgtf*#>*>frien^ to purchase thi* **»!»- 

ofifottffWhleli accompanies re*ottolliiabiofc, 

Yjitf¥e 'faOt' tfie' T^iwa^ qoAlififeatibatofor 

i'Wteifttefeip.' Pri«ittdn may be heee&atfy'lo 

give warmth' to a heartless eoaltfio^^t 

^frtmtv i mrfy~mti fine m*ttifitties of 

f^ub^hip.'^At feasts $ fefeMMfelt^iWOw 

cft^^il UbY eotic*¥fte^^«4«^acf»IWiljBiffet 

on that bosom which peace anfrfeftatftiMHfce 

aJonio-rBhet«i»ia«fe ^'ferttvedWatfettd 



6& no pic/piok. ch. 5; 



wefe leaving the room to obey it, Lefevre 
accosted his friend, " Stay one minute, my 
dear James, I wanted to ask you when 
you commence your journey." 

" I am not quite certain as to the day. 
Have you arranged as you proposed, to 
join me at F— , and proceed oh a visit to 
your good mother Y* 

"I believe I have secured the consent 
of my superiors; you shall know dates, &c 
before you leave. My mother is on * the 
tiptoe of expectation/ not permitting her- 
self to think of disappointment in seeing 
her son and € the friend of her'mn.' " 

" May she meet with hone P said 
Douglas, affectionately, as they entered 
the hospitable apartment of the Russells. ? 









CHAPTER VI. 






AGREEABLY to the proposed w r 
ra*g$ment, Lefevre met his friend Douglas 
at F— -; and in his company passed 
fpRward to the place of bis hirth aud 
edw*atiQ^ They arrived in safety on the 
af&rnoqii o£ the day, without any occur- 
rence worthy of notice. No sooner h^d 
tb# carriage driven up to the door of his 
mother's residence, than it flew open, aud 
the anxious parent stood in the passage 
eager, once more, to embrace tier child. 
" Charles, my dear Charles !" exclaimed 
she, seizing his hand, and impressing a 
kiss on his cheek, " how glad I am to see 
you," Then, recollecting herself, she turned 
to Mr. Douglas, and presenting her hand, 
said — " Welcome* Sir, to my roof— twicie 
welcome— on my son's account and on 
. jpur own. Although I have never had the 



smiling, " I know f&& )teWf$*Wrtpffl*?> 

-** tw^ffe^re^^ &l km'im& fail 

«#*&9&f%ell ^opbrtionell tfa£^ B lAb&g 
Hneatoeti&i ' and tinned to expfeM^'iff ^> 
pWetthldefcree; that ; entire goba R ndtuW; 
w«i6n rteVer fell* to Excite 76^°anW1Nff 
^IW&fcei ; He* manned seemed WrffHlftbiy 
tffliipt«d !, tb ! support the imprafciob i -itiaffg 
Ity 1 foe* countenance. Without a part^fe 
WWH&tatiori, or the knowledge of ettb^ae&e? 
ttfe VHscowred that genuine pbHtete? 
wliicli'ever flows from a betrtvotenttfegkM 
\» the comfort of others, and WhicW'cUn' 
4m froth nothing else. ' " p »•' J ™ b 

aiorfTO an intelligent observer, *f Here 1 wU8 
SblMmiwg' ra' her 'look, 1 ' tnaPsp'oke'^r 
manifold trials and vicissitudes; but, it wits' 
ito#&fUk,m¥ fixation, not 1 dis^iteht; it 
W& th^bttened <rom P osare afflr&c4tt£l 
<!o?npTaSe\rce?'wh1cn Aie^m^tW'p^ 

tfn&a , %f&k&\m i £ i affii«ftJ^« ft reg a r4p^ 

Uffo^^ s h» l, 8 dVroW^ l ha'* ) givfey "tofeFIKft 
Stp^M^nm^nf tbtfrnidfrf of pT&injg 



e&w*»bifcra«^c^ fmtozw-^Jtef 

*wmQ-m&m**pf P* ™oi » » (S miim» 

dpW^ifto^ffeW *b« -effiRtfn^a<^ B 4||H 
WWwf "P^r *•>. ^fading of th* sctipfov^ 
appear Jto. Me been th* instruments WjfRr 
c^pliaking the change;, which: yetwa^ 
wgojjghyn. so silent, and gradual a .wflft 
thatshe was .greasy perplexed )D>reJ&riog 
e^er.to the time or manner, of it* >4tnwi# 
ejgd^, however, to every one, tha£ ah$ 
^.flaps^, fi?om darkness to %bt»,#w 
ftgPSkift? ^ints of. light, and shades tf 
darkness were at first so melted iotQ $£(§}} 
Qjijer,, .^hat ft was impossible $o. say^here 
Ifeb^be^an, W d "ftp** dar JP^«.<^HW8 
WtfNf /.-<•' ,'..',' ■•" - .-•«•/ • ,., ■' : -.i bhlimsni 
Ji ^^iteTP^nfloWew^wej^e ;itifv|tfdrf 
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repress itsbf>r.mmmnguim\1iht may tib&m 
holy- commandments*; All her knowledge 
seemed to be practical ; and, so powerful 
and aaiform was its influence^ that rift in* 
grace in her appeared less in the character 
o£ a combatant struggling foe superiority 
than «f a sovereign reigning with wsditf* 
puled control. Them was nothing: inher 
bdnevol^ut disposition that would amal- 
gamate with conceited opinion, domi* 
neering bigotry, or bitter disputation; aad> 
bold she been told how far these had pre* 
ratted. in the church, abe woald haife 
thought it nearly incredible, > She .; kneiir 
what the world was; but, so confined was 
her knowledge of the members of the 
church, that, assisted by» that > M charity 
lehieh hopeth all things/' she believed, vrlfh 
fetf exceptions, all were liberal, kind, and 
imtible as heirsdf ! 

w i' The viators, haviog retired td th^ir 
^haorrtwtrs to nefrteh themselves by aKrhaAgfe 
^frdr&i* i now* joined^ Mrs. Left* waroaad 
the tea-table. >:Soa»odyo^tf w^ewxf^hre 
^a^iiote-h^pfrf party. *&& ifottti&'s he- 
»evi^tj)c#Mito^^ 
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gflecttjo^ftte pleasure > n» - seeing >h*r df*f 
soh,. now so much improved,, take ki& an* 
customed seat by ber.-sKfe* Lefevre was 
raised to unusual cheerfulness, and seemed 
H* greet with the smite of old acquaint* 
anpesbip every chair, > aud table^ and pic* 
tiite in the room. While Doughs was 
evidently enjoying that refined happiness* 
Which is experienced only by those, who 
ean fully sympathize in the happiness <ctf 
others. 

After looks and smiles had been fre» 
ijuently interchanged, and the first feelings 
had passed away, Lefevre said, " Well, 
my dear mother, I am truly glad to see 
you again!" 

?' The joy, my dear, is mutual/' replied 
JVIrs. Lefevre, while her eye moistened. 
l M It is seven long years, the 28th of last 
month, since your mother could kttfc 
jT ojjjid and see- you by her side. Ah ! how 
<$m haw I thoughtlessly looked- round 
tfm you, and have sighed on *ec#Hec*iiig 
jypu ,^ere so many miles distant !"- . ..i v t 
>i ; " And* how many .ch^ges-ha^e^de* 
mwretf ^«Mfft,o«r^^p^fati0nJ v f j8akl heUevrG, 



ap* * slight tat* «* «bt 

"£haBge»Md«0dt IayWttfftMMftflNft 
.obenges do 1 aeeJ I «ent yw» away a 
«fci)sH asd now," iwidshe, mfr*glb«mf 
cBfmteaaace, "you intern to me arroetti"! 

*But/' continued she, with amor* **£ 
•ve-air, "of atocbangcs, ao>one w*»o*4f •* 
^e&ghsOd to me, as that neiigioM owW 
»fakfa yon have- referred- m you*-fctttn9 
pUesaed be that band which guided* y«fe 
into the ways of wisdom! * AHih«riw«y«l 
are ways of pleasantness and all fat* pHwli 
are paths of peace!' Mr. Dougrat I toa* 
sure,'' looking towards him, *' ifittrfotgive 
the feelings of a mother. I usser tfecaijt* 
Charles was secure from the inare»>44 
f/mdon till he became MttigMoev • Nothing: 
hat retort eaa uphold the slippery fooo> 
step* of youth H !: „,, ,, ...••mj *ia »« 

Silence now became necessary tfectmirf. 
fj^liflgs. ,. When they had jettO***** their 
e^omesB, and, th^tefrfafete ape rirtm a d *fi 
the usual refreshment*. J^efewr bag** Mr 
dete^efery, $% t^.hi^ B aja t b f ii t fcfttatwe 



her: his friend Douglas freqi 
fftffoltotepunileiil 
„' ^^tPWJeHAie^meh^ lowed ^«*h 
pt^j^eufctbefptte, v£ndkg4 hi* fepife 
preliEiflieUaCTfr iw i i l e i , kdke^ffcMftttity 
ifg§4t«wl*»4 «W«i aother and" what 
«mA»w##n-6*-«B? 1 «appos«'e*tty 
thiMf < ^M j^i»qt4 Sleepy towastaftfe jirtt 
aftjtrirdum/Tfce tibeepgrasednitht ]&yjL 

%#t^ltt tiancesita -ihe'i wfecfc-aWd *e 
ifrlif iw<i Hirinfctaa and goes but&tfottf, 
jpit fe thhjridti seven yeans ago:" ,: ' •. f ■*' 

(m).-tb&bp,>6tgp) tnrf dmv b*f, r Said'sM* 
**#«£ <feutisfc cemwtloa* m y<rtr* nitfni 
frhqe) loaYoMlLondcta folks are iiickskl't^ 
ga»idjoifewsB«^ws r but rtfll we HkVe°i 

8h«cl,i(«id)i!as:''Wd'«ta%« mwA #tt^ 
we are perhaps on the whole a^W^fr'oH^ 

I,fc4*j**&™/ f ' piaffe? 



Aft pMMiMI MwtlmTOf wH& ^sotBIP or 



▼Ol. I. 



2$ ^4fpqto? ; b.<«iB. fi\ %tety#oJ8 u 0$ r ifre 

„lfcfe jrou .renjettjbej: the} fieldtfef&*$ft **>* 

v ct»nrcb-yarfJ, and ibe pripry,?^** a,jfold 

y,pp longer— it ,is c€fveie4.vri<b»QQlBfef*a- 

",We dwellings." •■••'.. .«ii-«..ri jmh 

"Indeed!" .. -,i | t. lB ' 

" We have also a jiew report oenftflto 

v .Jlhe church, a. Dr, Mill?; atv«;y e^wMnt 

man and. full of zeal He is most a&en- 

,.,tive. to bis parishioners. . In addition 'to 

^ the usual, duties of the. church, M^) 

opened .bis house, for evening x$0gah]j$>; 

, and a fine hall full be has .J, mf&ftitj&a, 

for many were induced Jfeo gp,<te <$bfl wjc- 

.$pry,..who never thought, of H g»Hg »to the 

^^church."* . , .. .. 'mwj>) /lt«w 

n,.', -"This is excellepA.new$ir,<tftf)aistfd 
^fifffre.i- : • ; • - ,->! b ->• n:»*9x 

njiUGh good will .rej&uft fr,qm i^ K ,bu? »o 
i'.f - , ."|Wftl!»'' i^swn^iMr^^ftiiire^gfteJc- 
..IRK J^Mjfttfulta *^T*0«gb>i|W»*gn)a 
.rJWUfl$jqn qygR^iSiSnfcSJPt^tb^wMl- 



Wiflaf fife wsn£ ifi'numb'leT im abtfevery'H&dy 

that he has strange notionsliboiLt Wliglbn, 

'and I beKeve they call hini Presbyterian. 
■>^««tl»>f> Cannot speak. But 6ne thing 
t'lllkttfrw/'.ftoit'he is a Christian, ; and'a^Mx* 

'«*ty %ftfr I> think we ought to 'love" all 
&-' w*i>4b*e«©Sir Lord Jesus Christ 1 in 3m- 
*^i%,\^ whatever name the worldly 
. <&&#(& » '^a!l them f looking, ' as '^he 
"ftftishBtf^&i; sentence, towards 'Douglas, 

3d8ifite§btaitiMs'cOncarrence. ' kii 

Mii o.»««Ii«||nk>Witft' : yoaeBtirely, rt 'saia f( lJe, 

with earnestness, deeply sympathtelh'g 1 in 
l>fct*<:bteifevo1eflf %etotimetitfl. ! "Me should 

revere and love a truly good man;'' wiiere- 
^eVwe-Way finitMtol « Hhe pif^per name 

of such a peVson i$€mtouin!' It fe% tofe- 
>4afSbtf>1tbiMiry oihernante sti,bu4a* prevail 
nia-a^^GgftaitfwbrM; titffe'lftteBtyttr igttb- 
-IfauTdtfttsAstfi^saftlnfesS b Hav« « blade 1 '' them 

Y# caHfltyt'> ^Wft^W»<p^r^iicPari{Je1lk. 
r 2 
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iidti is dear to me compared *o itotpKitf- 

live one, which id immediately derived frtaA 

oor Lord and Master* lattodnce me : to * 

person as * mere Churchman* Fredbyttf* 

rian, Independent, or Methodist'; 1 1 feel 

no interest irt him as sueh; but teH m* keU 

a Christian, and I feel insensibly uhited to 

him by stronger sympathies that* those df 

earthly relationship. At lefest;* said h^ 

dropping bis voice and kwkingi dttMetttty} 

" this is what I aspif e to. I ought tiro* £*** 

haps to pjrestime* while I 866* so ifatn?ti t& 

gotry on these subjects, that * there wen* 

shreds of it remaining in myself 2 bat'eer** 

tainly I desire to tear them from iriy teartf^ 

"You would not, howet^V' said 

I&fevre, " have my mother to mdeittttriff; 

that yoir think it totally a matter of dft- 

diflference what opinions we form on <hfe 

Subject for ourselves ?" ■»* 

• * "Undoubtedly not,* repKed Bewgfek 

^1 think we should c<»ii§cieiitlbtta^*»»- 

sftlt* the stiriptu^s, arid decidedly embrace 

the ^pfciofe* whifch they apfJetf*" to * W«L 

rant'; and carefAlfy boM flteta willr tlfcfc 

t^ektim and 16httHty- ^^iafctotttfi 
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^il^Wm wre? twp : «ow^<Jj&i?itio^ft wtfieh 
t,,baliw^^iwiU te ftdu^ted ,by wise and 
BRprj^dw#*i ftfrsana of every demm? 
HfttiO*, «**d which, I kave often thought, 
i£ properly webbed, would teach us 
i$\4}W\ forbearance, and raise the raind 
a»p©rij&n to . the punctiUo? of .any .|»rty>-T- 
ii£bfl one i«, tiot <*** . -#««> llestameni fio> 
mah$$m mtb gexrbal j&uicipvzs raij&r 
tkm Wtikpart*<xdar laws for the govern* 
mmt of ihe churchy and the; Jotter is> 
ftot${u*e is japi hadyef institutes adopted if 
J&Y. &sjsMi isjLTUXVy that *o» be supposed 
10 ; /are iw to. ie altogether FRE^/rcw 
fawawiewaniantf pxejudite" , t 

?> " And, although we have something 
j^deplOTe/'oibaejT^Jbc&yr^ "Iihinkwp 
l»ay rejoice i« h<*pe, that the truly cbri*- 
ti^n jftntifl^ito -.of benesrojence and forbna^ 
ance are spreading Widely, through ev^ry 
^^q^^ajtipn* Our public societies have 
^^^fidly.chferisfeed and exuded tyqfe»* 

i$^*tgti<W* fQrjn& % iww era jj&.the< bistoey 
4f}iOW K?owtCT;i*w4 ilJffiU-fventiiany^ 
fam*A % M <We ^i%:iport §ple»di^ uYft 



*e%*fig«fcin.^lhotata^ «MAe^«f '48»i 
!«•*>« flfeetfr&ifijll be Teeitiier^JM^toe^ 
Greek, Suad tt«rF^d, OSoaWtWfetlwi- $m& 
cbnJbrtafetf-4rtft o« ! one in €hritit J«rtis.*»i£3 
The happy party rested itttb#%*0m<i 
asfttt* • Their thoughts dwelt *4tli 'holy 
anticipation on. the promised «*fcififr<|/1?A* 
tairisY when every unfriendly feeling afenJlf 
te^afeorbed by divine love;- ttheti'«lltttftft 
shall feeoorne christians, andtheiheaTteofiali 
christians .become aa the kearfcief Qneiftiittti 
9iU Mrs. Laferre waa the Arsti<to3*edtoi£ 
theontefccottrse. " GharJes,iye« t&henibei 
•fflaBohoe?" . " • • >••- ♦ (joi lh;3 ol 
ot iirtiO^yes,", returned Lefevr6?*feithlirf& 
assumed gaiety. .. «' vwr hare ImdtaanyqiH 
nmbocnfcuftpiic together. ■leiftnd-weli?"""! 
YfnJ^Sitt-isldeadl^^aid.MrtJi^^r*.'! 1 
s -»ui !r*Beadf -^iMdatoed'rfrfeVMl wittoa 
tMevbfiv^ieepMhwb fc>A>Dougta»**t 4ibj|$ 
ibaliihe attedmsuaf Jftiat^oifohaityHnaa 
MDiritHiM Jerifoyeob«D«** kri&lfcraiefl $& 

«6nscio4fe. > — aioiad nsd* soioy TJOnft ft 



^o^i^Y^v^Ti^ ttea^^ej^iijml Mrs,!*** 
fawfci oY,#taMied th**/*r*ks>a^|aBkr* 

4<tfte*4Qsite&J*«r waffliatioa* afti alfrayd 
fitft^JiCTitai^^ tat, <a&8hd 

camfe^irear, jb&r end, she was- filtednnjiti* 

y; Qbf^rving the interest of hex auditors? 
aftd b^^^fa feelings being now excited* 
Mitt? I^ffevne proceeded : " I was wijfr he* 
whfin idie died , and I shall never itegef 
fltfiosotaron jbour. When I approtdied 
htiIY<9idfir> Ae pn* her hand into mine, artd 
W#fci*gr 00 line with eyes futtaf k>t&, she 
f§tA^^^ftlydear r Mollle^, , (for so abensed 
to call me) ' yon are come to see < your 
flbilrfri4i^i . Yoi bare been very* kind to 
lH£;/r]Iaft.tra4 giro you one last kiss+^Vte 
kissed ^eacbi Wh4r. I cduld not ftpeafc tocberi 
I lwfad cm hit tenderly* She caaght my 
hotikfy .aad/tsatd* *I know you I*v6 me, 
0bdilr kwthy!pii«;<lH«t I dball 4(*»e y*d< bet**** 
Vkuh&MknJro flight toofrarisidtis affeetddl 
Jibe teitttiteaioJt be» ia^^SfceLehortiji up- 
tf*&&4 ;^a^3#mtKn^jplea^a»tly, skid, *witfc 
a firmer voice than before— r *DooVbe 



£ ftyffttl ptta^spapy*)**, , . : -. , v \\ i .ft 
But glory j BW sq V ir ,. , woR 

-m « Sfeeingthose about her bed wfeej^ she 
Aid, '-Dbn*t ^reepM am goittg homd;*I* 
have bad no home in this ; Wotld since *fl 
kfct my dear parents.— I shall sooni-ejoiti 
them.-^I shall dwell with them forever. — 
I -AaM be holy— I shall be hdppy HCctaieji 
fiord Jesus, come/ •'•> " •'*'* 

-* 1 v " Strong convulsions seized h#. 11 »%* 
gfy&tte no more. In a short inttetvdl fcf e#£@p 
sfes tarried her dying eyefe to rte,« wifh% 
lodk of heavenly sweeth&s; and, »!**si*g' 
b^'{)ale hand from th£ bed, waverftt huthi 
air%s a* sign of victory, and just afterwarfdfc 
ekpfrad:" ^ ' \ ' v U / 

"*Wltei iiefevre paused 'to easefe^ fee^ 
ingfc ^tttAtfitidmg; WiattateitWr Dtugli^iifttf 
hetcedft ; <Hn^ef<difepOM^ to r 4$peal:;^shtei|$0tM» 
tinued, turning, tft^#$§£he,l*$te?- u In one 
^ my.^i&tR ^ r ooTfl^iflhs jf«ro^ her 
recovery was ) ^^e^ H shfe^9||, from be- 



■bafti*lheripi|foiw, a ttakfl 1 fc^fctoknt^ afcl* 
put it iu'to'tny*andj- saying,'" dhirhfe gaVe 
me thjs JifUe^b^qk nearly eigKiyeare.ago. 
Give it to him, and taU him, that I kept it 
for his sake, as long as I contd, and % 
now, hope he will keep it for mine." 

)<i> J(<ef«irfe < was much agitated-. He 
«|li4ted m Jj*» ehatr, propped- hia legs, and 
passed.his hagd-aver^is. forehead*, as if4o 
bjde4he/id)£cflittpos.ure of His owrateiwice*) 

_. . '/.Dear -gucl," • resumed. Mies, l*efewej . 
mu$h affected by .her own narration, ,'■' sjhet 
was as one of nay own children to, nae ! She) 
Vftfin bflfifch just wha* #he waaja atek- 
r\§e*;, wikw^rr-ao modest— ««■ pWua! iSh#u 
seemed n#ffer.iSO fcapfiy as w^.en, debating., 
Iprr^pAreihiHire^ the comfort pfilheosifik,.* 
t^fawintiiMwrodtteip^or/w the uwiunoti**: 
ofcigpuwan* ebtffloen, $\xq wwiuto <J»yi! 
'We must live to do good; and it jseewMf d<_, 
astutfcoja^b ,;ahe,, wished. ■<<> do .geodidrfter 
ben^irtb, ft>r id*io*d«^4Jua. striking in^ 
sqnptioiUo ^^^t^on^hjEHrtem^atoiiesti 

enoiil" .fj*ittWi<-k*inbii?rtbii" , "' " •'•' 

^ ,I •&Hd&>H ui rHl*'UL<ioD oif tlb'-tiifc:' 4 " '•* ' 
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V> THE ensuing morning, harmgtimak*!* 
f^iied, a walk wa« proposed -<> *. s ,,v!/u/ 
v i " I suppose," saidJMre. Lftfevre^yotn 
wjIKwalk to the Wells; they* afe igteattyt 
inwfrwed within these few yetroq*" < >ti1 Wn 
k< "J ahould like to, see; -fbiem" r >4ki4ii 
DtowgW, " b»t I should' be bettfanpledmil 
t§ /find >0ur way to aorne *if year <cdttagwdf J 

ns '^0# yes," cried Lefqvre, ^J[ boreippfe 
lostgfight of them. We eta<easflyiraja^) 
tttft feeat, by making a littteueunrd tfrom 
th$)ptfW*c.w*a<fco*i oiirfway/. ■.»•.. i^t 

luit, V A«d prayj"iswjL AfjsJLiffovej -wrtbr 
ty-jftnite which sh$u^<how,Ml)!8hevpahri 
tn>ip*tadnia »th« frifittsrte&iinfcr the -yodajp 
^ud%(f' ptay jrtakei^ift/ifAnrmrer^tia yed?* 
Mfryifeftflkp aptl,daiAlou<oUl bw^eifirajiamlt 
^gH(mrei t»h* friUldeli^hfcMhfni)Qi^bfi.^n 

:i>c,al*&ited h^dtig^oclgdttlOmFptaiinlri^^ 
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pocket, aud Douglas having deposited in 
his a few cottage tracts, they now started 
for their morning excursion. It was one 
of the finest d$ys in July, The sun was 
rising in glory; but his heat was so tem- 
pered by the occasional intervention of 
clouds, joined with a strong breeze from 
tkdfaorthwwcsfc, as to make the* dfctafbe of 
walking more Aran agreeable. While they^ 
construed '»b the skirts of the to%A, 1 Le- 
fyiT& entertained his friend by refewiffgitor 
all those spcrts; which were dear to httsrt^ 
fatjrrithe iecoltectiens of infancy aad*cftitd- 
Hwd^Upni^sd -Ally did Douglas ^y ttfJftM 
tbiw^ fore -feelings, that yotr might btfvfc* 
stappesed lerery present object' vf AS" en- 
drained Ntb^bim by similar remembrances! ^ 
mo iThey soott, howener, lost sight of Ifcrf* 
town ; and continued^ more gen^i'dcft^ 
vatiiwtioiH tttttheydp^woacbeda pnefttjr aud 
reti^Aihad^ $»"ti£& 

cgitag^dt some distance £r6tn eacfcfttb&ti 
They mt»oduct*d-tbem^elwe8ftc| thr&'3ff$ 
theBi^tekresBed thenoiiMrdfiV' Qd&fbtWfr 
thei^jni(bnd{^2Kft;i tftlbed *i%fyitofl|fc<j 
ighbnn^andJl^gMegtfiMtfd bektoiihem 
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«0 ***** **rw«w* the, wdriM>f3%e*itfnft 
pertffle. lqeefved tbetnwftb lHeddWftjWd 
emitted grateful ior ibe pq^je t#Jt« tfjf 
tbem «'!•..# • .j. ; 

At tfee bat of the fttftegevyittt the 
&te*tf thfefenily was opeiiiiigitte bafet} 
door to let ttatfi oat, he wtf ,,wrijft jdtote 
tf «em**aws; <A Jjn< we,, sitf, ite, taking 
good <o'ye> to<c0we*ftd ait dowa aft bttgfr 
ble t ljke, and telle to we |>aar «rtf «f * i >a 

<"<Wb*tthm" said Lefoy^ "<«»* to 
tfce hawwg goodi**& of> ti»«t £awaftr tftf 
wfeo** we hare been qwakieg, MfeO: <WB£ 
down fitottfaeareafa talk fofMKtt OTQtah&i 
«W*ers, aad to save them J^ .■*•.. hi 

•« Ym% good, iadeed, ahv" *ejUfcro§4 
the fetter, witb ewotioa. , "111 tlw*k, more 
about what ye ha' said. But Jfo t*pt,,frj 
think, \\f all ye r sayi be right^iwinytefw 
eh*H tied ^t a *ad tough, jab to* gdbte 
bea*en<afc<las£.' r ' - .-»•*«$/,.•;> 

•*fW*tt;" >*Aid Lefe?ie,i <?pm^ mini 
jritanbible* Tiiat book will^aake alt'p&fi 
end easy, i Good day!" «, : ... ■•; .. d 

«<ieod ddajr* : getitf«K»r fiaid, >tb« 



Jb&tF^ttAndiiig hir person* whttst**fgo*i 
tempered* boy; about* ft?e }eai» oW, Jhtogt 
kg <tttf<the>gatej cried* <»V* €w* 9giiM 
Come agin, soon!" i. tr 

- % <m They wa«ed A^akaifidbt^thaAbiH; 

fhWJdeeted on; their way; e»dv Bbor%1«# 

&*Wa*d^ amttd^t the Well*, ; . ,. # 

< J*er* aH wis noises and p*mfe? and 

IttKtlfy' •' .m> 

. ,-" I isc&rccily: ktwwr betar & id,* slaid 
Douglas, as he escaped firwb oa&gf.tb* 
ftfoteufroWded paths, ^ bat these hfitunte of 
dissfpatiot* effect me with melancholy 
Atttf > afc 4 hame nes^rseet* a tf*teriagvpktoe 
frhbs& neighbourhood m more tieb. wtba 
beauties of nature, I seem mote than 
imaaHy affected. "There i&mfomg iri die 
tevriiiH**>of nature -that ^^to with A tire 
pride of Hfe.'* 

- « Peffeaps,^ said Lefew*, : «< the {*4* 
84g«* Ttffr hare just been rising from 
Cowpe* , day haute d^eperted A^ ioipifiee«ioA 

gcetfe nettfe no ati&itififffe&: i i Poo* 4£efe 
t*tesi*b^ i^^ on 
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b??kH#^thQ daiieel ticmfym&vA tjThey tare 
Jfttaillfng^tOf unite idlenctea^kkiihap^n^ 
— health with debauchery ^fandierad^aiU y 
taefc disappointed that they oann«rtj I They 
iiftiH ^hm uneasiness, indeed^ fiwtk a^niite, 
ami hope at least to he tAohph* r happy ; 
jjH»t#obody is deceived by it^ev^ry^ob- 
5#ervttr sees it is not the smsfciof wndoeiice 
^ftpd light-hearted gaiety ; it as i the «nile^Df 
^94apey and hypocrisy," . » , ' >;ii * i«v 
^<m ^Aod/' said Lefevre, <Si£ that* were 
^tQ$4hft<cascv perhaps* we know dhdugh dry 
>f$Itof*ei)Ge to give us the hbertyihf>jadg- 
t)9g» ^f thriir circumstances.'' - 1 n - > * i » b; m 
M <«"?Tnie, my dear Charles** ^ndy-®, 
<#htftido wie aot owe to. that hfasterf;lifofl, 
o^hiot^&natchecl we early AKnrortheowajmtof 

u uyi±lkhity'.*QOn -quitted theae seened of va- 
iQjfy^ndt returning to the quiet eJBshaalbd 

^rwtipri^ alternately walki*gt ( forteatli;4i 
^^ifeHo^ahipi #ad ^eatings Ihem^obds 
#mtk&WQts<£*tetfi,JtQ read *b£pae^mfa> 



• VftbLdT- ttMTBieTfXKNT, 0(1 

.tiatgfedfar pm*h^tkeycaii]d«w^dqidyTif 0ght 
yilf ^itfcttag^irwhidir Enforce pMndMoed 

^Itejbbaarittittp.to'^.'^^o^'/ ''.!<" i\Jir*d - 

/ )dT IUiras*>neat) Httl^ tHateh^d^ttej^; 

,*bite5¥lfahe4 Within -and witfuwitty ^tttfd 

, ^qa^ifee*tasto&ii a* gentle declivity, ^tttfi- 

dratingvin the public road, wbfclv^ppetirtJd 

abcut raqbarler ef a mile distant; Jtefbte 

< it ^K»afctoalt^but dean g^rdeh^ thfe beds 

of which, immediately under the ^wiud^ir, 

>-were)/dbvoted to flowers. -Here^tbg rose 

^d^jfalli beauty tad succeeded iatfe&rty 

^bnpdftliij^ 4he latticed window^ >kn4l4te 

rival die lily, by iteei^ attitad^^rftfcd 

,<dspi«rfg ta^&mil&r distinction ^ i Oh the 

.Icft&dnddnHfetef the door ^tood tm^ld^tei 

)<tree/>«ot>itirjore(i by timfe, ^as tei*ttve« i tfb 

symptoms of life, except what were fijlitiH 

m iijfew^OQBgbtmicbeB «p«ogitt| ■ Jrom 

tttta deter isidp mfJtte^runk; /i^fc'itg /ft#t 

1§bbtoi«( *ii^«cten«tebtiid Ha^^itoW^^ 

'trefcyaa <if amdow bwa:Q«jntet^dletfrts»lWfe 

utfmgenq latebo^teoJh^? tfk^s^A^itttig 
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gmofftlfo mm u>j*wwKH#ty<mom 

t*»Anifctt<fW&tft to ihe t i|^wMtm^i##»^ 

: JJWfoHiite weight, in .the fcOs*«t>p$ tt,«wef« 

brier. M Ajhowe the, cott^gei w^r^i^e^^lM 

head* of soine fine; y^ivp^ tagee*,, whoa* 

fresh foliage overshadowed the upper. jHMrl 

o&tbe;r©o& aa4 eepeealed its gable; ends 

ffW the eye <>f the qpetfefcuv Behift4 it 

■ma a^ small paddock, ia wbjch,a<<HflR wa» 

fetdiug; «*d, o« either hand, were- &w< 

doping fieWs ep?ered with ieovn, gferoiagi 

hftctheeua and. rustling to thehreeafe. . •-., 

. Tbjsspet was a favorite :BeB«rt«Sith« 

fashionables at the Wells ; and nuffae.Qr** 

\tm »aed to make a pwncipal par* of be* 

subsistence. Uy selling to them <wh*y<s«Jrti, 

bjfcettitsyr ' : ,'-i. » /.Mid 

;,- T^e.fiist ebj^cfe that prweatatUltfavr 

4§Jta» oAvftttning up te> the oetti^e w*rb> 

tftol) ; fifte-. iboys- One, about ton; ,yt«i^j 

Oft age/ waachaaing .;t» butterfly? fOftxtfcfe 

tpNiynh^l^andyia &e ejgerMti8s><effiaife 

ptfDMWtjvteofc ftp BQtwe^of thepwsc»g»»r«f, 

The **&«-, i ^Uwat 6w^ <was raeiiningi en fthul 

side <rf «*$*)* yooly foTcgudt % jttaaaV 

•Jiriag on the edge of the pathway;<w*tch* 



)Mg*>attd ! gw'efmtig' the motidhs K'4P Wbffc 
tf 'ftMpetesfr frbftd, as It #^''hfl&^6s# 
by the eddfes df the witer. " ileitis* ; 
tottk#duprftjid smiled as t**y paafc## 
*mi' then rtfcsfored his attention to* hfe^ 
awiUsfcmetit 

^i-' Di&vre and his friend entered thte» 
«olHg4/t Thfe gotid'frid woman Tras sSttlogf 
a* * ttfhte by the windo w, in a tafgercrilfr 
bottom chair, the back of which roae #<# 
bi^ aj to discover its rounded knobs 
above her shoulders. There 'was an ai# 
<rf stateness in her person, strengthened 
by ^earev 1 *°d in hefr countenance thefer 1 
Mm to pleasing expression of intettigeinee' 
dftftfaptrfgnfty* ~ She had been reading tter 
bible, which still lay open before hw^ 
wither right hand* holding her apecta- 
di«f*f and resting apon its leave*. The* 
ghwingnlight of theaUrt was £<** broken *byt 
tb* inter vehtiorvdf •he^as tree a* t&tfatt* 
aUfteWit its pa^s rind hdr iead^nwi^,- 
a«ii£;<t& intimate at otice, *tfcat< a* cdfotiftli 
ligbbi* nacemry 4omn^«iaii^tb^titeiw3" 
iMrti, «Ad ttet fehc^'^^ t^hafj^p^^ 
seisuir-of it.A *:*y< a *iu hj *£m uiH \*v 3000/ 
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"-^ "Well, nurse Graham, bow do you 
:do ^raid Lefem. , 

e;.i JSlie, looked ^tfuHy upon him, as 
though recovering a recollection of- his 

ijHfflSOfll 

j ;: v . ^ What, don't you: know jnei^' <a#l i& 9 

advancing as he spake; 

* -;5 C Why sure 'tis master Charles! ah! 

iiny eyes are not so quick as they veefe. 
fifty years ago \ Yes, 'tis Master— ^/i^fr 

I Charles Lefevre," she continued, correct 
ktg herwelf, and busily exploring the 
features of his face.. " Tis the very fe$e 
yon ^vere born with; and I'm glad tasee 
you with all my heart Sit dowi* Sit 
down: sir/' addressing herself to Douglas 

:r ic They were immediately seated md 
Lefevre continued : — 

* ' I H What, you are reading, the best of 
books, nurse?" 

T c "The bible/ said she, "yes, fc isftfie 

' best of books indeed! It is my food, n?y 
medicine, and my comfort It lies qb my 
table- att day, and: under. my : j»B«w .all 

f flight* O h wlwrtr should . $U£h a pppr 

ioyvi<km as I do/ mthout such aietoftfogtif 
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* asked Lefevre, with a detrign~to;dmw hfer 
^to^anf*mtion for the |4*asupe/t)f in* 
briefed. --:cj-:*- s .,i -, £ ;;.--''.-• .,^-/..m 

" Alas! oo sir," said she, " aad JbsfaaH' 

h4^f forgive mya^f foimegteetiBg H su long. 

" When I was a. girl, tilee amovothar 

■ £frls, 1 wis ftaritsh, giddy* and ttoughfc- 

^teSJ. \I was the first in tha merry eitacWron 

ttee green, and the last out <rfik <<Bly4igbt 

toaart seemed to dauce within jme; antC I 

bought* tike the bee, I should gather 

^afeare from every thing. My foad father 

^ft&ed £ft£» to sigh and say,. 4 Ah 1 ray .dear 

-dfralty, grief will soon tread, upon your 

t^eg^batMHi 1 laughed, aiui daue^ and 
fr^g^and cared natfs&g aebeut whatiW^s to 

come. • --.. : '..-. ' »:*i sT'v'^VjJ 

>o t::;,> i i«:5jfte»ai;fgot married, -t ttovr X re- 

member the d4y L— 'twas the^iay oi»igO$d 
^king^Gewg^ v«^ mailed* G^d Was very 
^gba*M$ m^, anrf gate «*> a Wtte* taabiiid 
vifhsftv £^b46rved>**dfaii m^MkdiWfl^llMd 
H<hi^u^hihHbaad(iAiie f )a«icl,noJ> Hfe&fctetd 
*<¥lfch6aafatJ**r. bf Anft wtautaere' t*ry tafgty ; 

1lHlf%'W* ita* totoppyc^lwftCKKiW be 
o2 
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Without ^religion ; for, we did 6ot think of 
iaodi mix* i8eiJ?e hinr as we oughts Oil 
how happy we dhould have beet*, if our 
hearts had been united by the lore of 
Christ ! Howe? er, we were both industrious 
and good natured, aud loved one another 
daariy; and so, as I said, we were happier 
than many of our neighbours.— How often, 
after we have been busy all day, have we 
rat down snug by the fireside, while the 
cold wind has been howling around the 
cottage, and chatted away the evening; till 
he would draw his chair closer to mine, and 
taking up my hand and looking kindly in 
my fece, would kiss me and say, « Well, 
my dear Matty, no offence to our good 
fcjog George, but I tfcink I'm as happy a 
«pan as he/ 'And I am sure/ 1 used to 
fcfty,^ I am as happy as our good queen, he 
she as happy as she may/ And I think 
i^OvWere, although we were poor, for the 
ygreat and the rich you know, if they haie 
:m«ceicomforts, they have avast many more 
£a**e; and so it is nearly equal You ue- 
^Dttwnberthe milkmaid's, songj 

'"JtWtftifaA have' money afcc troubled about it, >t 
Ajid.thev that have none arc troubled without it." 



Ko weiived happily together atfteettye&rs; 
and theft*; dearoaaa ! h^ toolciU ofra ffeeft 
said in ti» ecf days hfe dtetf ! , ^ *\ i : ^ ^m rf 
"^ r " I w»s left," said 'tfhe; MthtfUi* 
sprung foam her eye, * a -poor, tnisfcrabU 
widow. -• Of all our children only one: dew 
bey was alive ; but he was as good to& 
hundred to tine. Often, when he efa\r<nte 
fretting* for his father, lie would say with 
tears ia : his eyes, — ' Don't cry mother** 
dbnV'fuet*— I'll be a comfort to yoif,^I 
wish: 1 could be as good as sty father!—*- 
I'm sura I love you as much.'— Dear boy! 
but he lis gone for ever ! . ^ >j 

< f "He grew up to be a man. He married, 
tatid tried to do every thing to make site 
happy* Poor fellow! after a tiiti^hb 
seemed tired of a still life; and some too* 
companions persuaded him, that it wcfltld 
be better for him, and his family* to serve 
in the' wars. — He resolved to go; although 
his wife and I begged and prayed that fae 
woald not.-^Hedidgo:-^How6TOf f :to i w» 
always sending us money, and kind Jetted, 
and often called himself !a focdfor l&sviiig 
his family.— This did not co i«for this wife - 
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thing. 1 It was plaiii tBftt she wUJ%tokteg 
fiat to the girafce. - White "I was v grf«*fftigi 
fcirher, and hoping John might f^iira^JNr 
«, news was brought me tba* my Y^**< 
dear boy was kiHed ! - . j; .•: c 

«• Oh ! I tremble to think/' said *h*r*ith 
emotion, " how this went to my heart 1 » f\ 
tfcrew myself on the floor, as thought I -jtu- 
dead; and, then; I ran about the housed 
iff was mad. I called upon thg name of 
my dear child; and curst the w*t*% 1 aiqfc 
they w^o had led him into Ibeffi^Wbtfttti 
wicked arid rebellions heart was thfee^l -^ 
tried to pray;— but I could not. I tr»d 
eten to say 'thy wiir be doite/^bufei A 
<5duldnot M ' She paused, evidently grieving* 
at the remembrance of her past conduct, « 
»*-'■ ^Douglair judging of her feeHng, saiilj 
&U l tettst always be a rtia*t*r of grief 
to the bh>istian, to think of the rebfiifcus 
tetop^rhiehad1hdto%ed^ but* to^surei 
your cA-c^Tn^tantiefir were rem»kabl J dte 
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tit ta^tk>o^ ao^phasi» f which shewed, 
sWcould e^nmte real sympathy. u I f^t. 
thttf I was a poor, desalafcvchildlesarwidow J " 
Icfost my last bope in losing Jny dear boy £ 
and* hew did <he die?- He died era lb*, 
bloody field — perhaps trampled ov r aud 
forsaken. — Oh ! he had no mpther near hiiq v 
to kiss Iris celd-Hps, to wipa the .sweat off 
HSs face^ and to watch over his mangled 
body ! — perhaps he might have lived if he. 
bad! Well— Jet me not think of it! . . '^ 
':»• - "My heart is full," said she, with an 
apologizing manner, "when I remember 
tbese things; but do not think that I jcothn. 
jjlain <>f them. No; I must not complain— r 
f must be thankful. There seemed, as . the, 
Apostle says, a needs-be for these afflic- 
tion* to bring me to God.— When. I los^ 
my husband, I thought more about religion, 
%}&& 1 bad used; yet not enough. But, 
token I lost my child, all was gone! I had 
nfrhope on earth; and no hope in heaven, 
fcread iny tpble as I never did; before^ 
mid Irfbitfidi^oinfo 

find it no where else. This blesse^^oq^ 
(layiu^-her^audon ite pag^). 3V** a cor- 
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find . ^tdpgn btokemtheatibir Ifokdl mbott 

rt^iteoAaa, J .waatftd 5 Iww helped to pat 
Mfcnjy>trost in his wafiae. , 0j bowthi|>pJ 
fatal been since I have known ttes hmdi 
He i& dearer to- me tlmn husband^ efeHd, 
art life I And, though I seem addsearh&d 
ifidoHv, I feel he i* present with me^apd 

4hltf; C&n)fortS toe." ^ / vroiMf Hi 

u And," said Lefevre, " have^youi r#> 

jcatfds about the future?" 

; ; r . " Why should I ?" replied *be, with ?an 

[animated and happy countenance. " Thfa 

♦book teaches me that God is niy ; father 

and Protector. He clothes tbeJMy^and 

*h^U he not clothe me ? He presort es the 

furrow; and shall he not ke^TO^;? . 2 JJe 

ffted&the raven; andsball b§ Wtft^4^^ 

iSQriJ ©hould be of little faith, indeed* if I 

doubted his good&ess. Sometime indeed, 

Jphaveiwodit hard to make tbirtgs meet, 

but I have always seen the pronaise f*|l- 

r >filted*-<<Tby- bread shall be given thee, and 

r &if barter* shall be : sure/ And, ^depend 

upon it, bread and water, with Oods 

j . ? it'Y&pdb t6t&xto®&, ^odis afaithfiil 
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Qodt" $*ari trilrt iiini3 vrithJ nrjtseW) tad 
mjd twowpoo} Oiphaiwrr Hb^^many>»fH«€)if 
taqp&t babbit i»ad£ toJ*heiTOdo»>ttwh4>he 
fclfeeriegs S Heha^8abid, ^i\filfiieterteat« 
Ita* 1 Mitt never forsake thee;- ami 6wtteA 
J>bda depend. I have not long tx* live, aid 
Wirt*bnt little* white J <k> live; and, tfheii 
idie v to ascend to heaven— tatl well before 
the throne of God and my Saviotor for i$veir 
*&d &et<^0, what joy is it !" 

As she ceased, her voice wad filled 
\^ith animation ; holy pleasure dwelt on all 
bti countenance ; and her soul seemed 
'hftkihg out at her eye, in anticipation df 
Nfte inheritance of the Saints in light/ * 
.^r The hfcppy silence which had ptt- 
^iiled a fewnioments, was now interrupted 
by the cbiMren, who ran in with rosy atid 
cfteerfal fecee, the eldet having a fem&l 
paperfiy^cage in hkhand. . : .■.*>/••.« ^1 
,v^;n «^hAt>h«v* yfc*tbilr&, my><fear9"ka!d 
*lr^--Qtt*4rtl/^ .'- •* *';£-■■ h -r./ < X ?cd 
i>^i <'\ Avb*|twiJy* g^ saeh ( ?t 

hbequfcyhwofcly seeWI^tfc hadsftph a> t%n 

" It is very prettj*ftt8*| »Jie*, looking 
! 4MtVhiil> £>mwot >*ar to have it hurt. 
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D*»'tyou kmwl ham often told youfcorw 
gpod Gki* is to you/ and that yoir should 
be good to every thing," 

" Yes, gran'mother," said he; a and! 
dto't meau to hurt it." r 

y *' But, my dear John, you do hurt it 
You would not injure it like some Cruel 
bpys; but do you think it can ber happy, 
shut up in this thing, when God has made 
it to fly about in the sun and air? Should: 
you be happy if I were to shut you in a. 
dark box, instead of letting you play <*a 
the hill?" ; r 

*< Then I will let it go," said he,; witfe 
concern on his face; " I didn't mean to hurt 
it/' ■ - f •■ -: 

r/. The child ran to the door cheerfully; 
to liberate the little captive; and after- 
wards hastened to his grandmother to 
offer the atoning kiss ; while the yoangar 
child, pressing into Douglas's knee£,an<£ 
looking in his face, said, with an apoldgizing 
look, il He only did it two t inte$> arid he 
W6rft do it again." o ^ o^ 

Y v «< Sweet child !" said Lefevre> who wa# 

standing atnhefclbow of ftiJ fifantf.'^'-si ^ 

$i Ah !" whispered Douglas to him, 
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"if Nero had had saeh k parent, JtetaA? 
bad probably blessed him ^as a benefactor, 
instead of abhorring him as a blood-thirsty 
tyitant.* : 

"They are good children," resinned 
Mrs. Graham. " At first I used to fret, 
atad think it was impossible for an obi 
woman to manage for them. But, so it is, 
we often complain at what is to be a bless* 
ing. to ns. They are the greatest comfort 
I have, except my bible. I endeavour to- 
teach them, as far as I know, their duty to 
God and man; and Dr. Mills says he'll 
give them their other learning. He is, in- 
deed, a good minister of Jesus Christ. I 
never read about the Saviour in the Evan* 
gelists, but I think of him ; he is so like 
him in every thing he does. He has putt 
John to school, and taught him some 
verses to repeat to the visitors who come 
to my humble cottage. 
sia-v^Pwjr let us-bear them H said Lefevre. 
r d iJfthn stood forward, and, making a> 
bow, repeated the following stanzas, rta&fe 
^> mnch/ rnqda^ and sensibility, a« deeply 
to interest* and aflfect his editors, vxih-^w 
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7%€ Orphan. 

Pause; gracious stranger, pause awhile, 

And hear an orphan's tale; 
An orphan's piteous tale might make 

The ruddiest cheek turn pale. - * v 



Ah I once I did not wed youc ear* 

To listen to my w^e ; 
Ko cause had I to make complaint. 

No sorrow did I know ; 

But, as the lark that mounts the sky. 
And sings from morn till night; 

So did my little heart rebound 
With undistnrb'd delight I 

Oft did I with my father play, 

And prattle on his knee ; 
And, at those times; I used to think. 

No child was glad like me. 

But, ere 1 well could speak his name, 

He died on foreign shore ; 
And then I often sighed and thought 

I should be glad no more ! 

My mother-^— Oh J 'tisi long ag* . - 
Since I could call her so-— * ' 

I have no mother !--H\>: she's fl*d l * 
From this sad wotfd 6f woe!' 
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My father's death quite brake her heart/ 

And wither^ all Her joy ; ** 
She'd look at ine, and weepy and &ayr- : ^ ^ ^ 

« Poor little orphan boy T ^ , A 



What, mother, is: aa orphan boy 1 

1 sometimes did reply ; 
And then she'd sob and weep so much, 

I fear'd lest the should die ! 

Full many a month she mourn'd away, 

By every sorrow tried; 
Till quite worn out, she gently groan'd, 

And said—'* Poor boy !"— and died. 

Ah I how 1 wept upon her face ! 

And call'd her name in vain ; — 
My childish heart could scarce believe 

She would not speak again ! 

And, now I think of that sad day, 

My grief is running o'er ; 
I seem to see my mother die, 

And weep her death once morel! — 

Perhaps yon bear a parent's name, 
And call your child your joy ; 

Oh ! never may that ctuld become 
A wTetched orphan boy I, _ 



.V.: 



* 
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: P*rt*prlhe'»6«* th*t«l »? Wcstf* 1 : . en:; vt 

Are partly feltrlrj ghine; , - 1 > >P ; ■» ? ;c : *oi 

You had a father*— mother-~wbo< ^ > .-*- «;.r 

Are dead as well as mine I . _ „ 



Then, while T atomr my hapless lot^ 

O, let your pity flow ! 
The heart that is itself distressed. 

Should feel another?* woe! 



Just as the child finished these verses, 
some company came up* Lefevre and his 
friend took the refreshments of the -cot- 
tage, made a liberal use of their parse, 

: nod departed. 

"Wel^ said Douglas, as they dti- 
pcended towards the road,: "I owe you 

^ thanks for giving me a sight of nufae^rm- 
ham. I wish the world could see religion 

f as she exhibits it Such sknplirity^&sitah 

^contentment — such benevolence <**.* such 
faith ! — She appears like the snn, which, 
after having h&tn ofecurett by many ' a 
cloud through the day, at; last sets Lib 
richest splendor, in the midst of a serene 
and unclouded heaven." 

." She does/' replied Lefevre. " And, 
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without knowing one maxim of the phi- 
losophers, she surpasses the proudest of 
them in practice ; for, with all her happy 
contentment, I have reason to think she 
is very much straitened in .her cij;cum- 
stances, especially in the winter/' 

" And caqnot we do something to as- 
sist her?" said Douglas; "Surely charity 
cannot be better employed than in her 
ewe!" 

They soon became busily engaged in 
determining on the best plan to relieve 
this aged and estimable widow; nor was 
the decison wholly made till they reached 
home, and Mrs. Lefevre joined in the con* 
Jerence. She entered cordially into their 
scheme; and measures were immediately 
adopted for its accomplishment SoOn 
afterwards they found themselves seated 
at the dinner-table, feeding with keen ap- 
petites on its hospitable provisions 5 but, 
with sweeter relish, ruminating ; oA the 
luxuries of benevolence/ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE evening previous to Douglas's 
departure from his friend, it was resolved 
should be spent in each other's society. 
In fulfilling this design, they descended 
the town— crossed the bridge— and quickly 
introduced themselves to the beautiful and 

romantic domain of Lady T . In happy 

mood, they strolled over hill and dale and 
dingle, till they entered the most favorite 
walk the neighbourhood afforded. 

The walk itself was bedded with the 
finest elastic moss, and ran forward be? 
yond the sight, till it issued in a serpent 
tine path that penetrated a wilderness of 
shrubs ; while its boundaries to the right 
and left, were marked by two rpws of the 
noblest elms, which, after rising to an 
unusual height, formed an elegant latticed 
canopy above. On the one hand, was a 
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▼erdant bank where the primrose, the 
violet, the cowslip, the daffodil dwelt 
and flourished in their turn; relieved, occa- 
sionally, by tte jetting: of Wrasses of stone, 
over which the hazel, the brier,' or the cle- 
matis was scrambling. On the other hand, 
a gentle slope adorned with the cedar, the 
wMtow, tbe Bi:, and the birch, descended to 
a considerable river, which flowed quieUy 
onward in a line with the path, reflecting 
and partaking the cheerful tranquillity df 
the heavens. Beyond the river, was a rich 
meadow, where a number of cattle We?re 
reprising; and from whose farther margifi 
rose the town, scattered On the brokett' 
accKvities of a largG rock, and taatitled^y 
the beauties of vegetation, so as to exhibit 
an object the 1 most picturesque irtagiriable. 
Atfove -thfe ^oWn^ stood the ruiti*ri>f ttffe 1 
Pitfbiy^ having for its bafck grOtbiJ^sirite^ 
dF v thfe finest lifils of Which * o nr ctofafty l 
c&ri bdi&tV* ind below ft; wsisT a*iflllt* 
driven fey a stream, 1 tvhich; aftsF w&rit&f- 
in£ cip^iOusly abotlt ttie v6fle£, jfftiifyf* 
tite* iftfer/ fr*uf wMclr it 'had* ptettM$\f< 
s6paMeffii§ar^ '** '•- *"' x ' : * Tr *r 

VOL. I. H 
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Every thing seemed to contribute to 
the enjoyment of this spot. The day had 
been hot; but the evening breezes were 
now up. The whole course of the sun 
had been triumphant; and he appeared 
determined to throw around his close the 
utmost degree of splendor. — His ardent 
beams glowed on the o'erhanging foliage, 
glittered on the wavy waters, and streamed 
on the thousand windows of the town, in 
dazzling glory. All nature was rejoicing 
in hisradiance. The insects were floating 
hi the air,— the fish were springing play- 
fully from the snrface of the water, — the 
birds were raising their evening hymn to 
the God of day ; — while, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Priory, the hum of youth- 
ful gaiety swelled and died alternately on 
the ear. 

Our young friends were not insensible 
to the joyous scene. They were happy in 
themselves ; and their happiness received 
no small addition, by the appearance of 
happiness and serenity on the objects 
around them. They smiled on each other 
—they smiled on nature; — and, frequently, 
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raised a countenance, glistening with love, 
above the sublunary clouds. Filled with 
sweet reflections, they paced their favorite 
path, sometimes speaking— sometimes si- 
lent ; but always holding communion, till 
thought rose to bliss and bliss to rapture. 

At length, body and mind required 
-relief; and they seated themselves beneath 
a fine cedar on the margin of the river;: 
while their enjoyments became more peace- 
ful and not less satisfactory. ' 

How was the face of nature changed 
in so short an interval ! The last light of 
the sun had left the hills. Not a breath, 
stirred the young sprays of the birch,, 
which hung on the water. The birds had 
ceased to sing, and the cattle to low ; the 
murmurs of the town had passed away, 
and not a sound was heard, except the 
gurgling of a streamlet, that was finding 
its way to the bosom of the river. The 
moon, enrobed with a fleecy cloudy was 
ascending the heavens,, as sovereign of the 
flight, and, with her soft silvery lights h&& 
given her own colouring to all thing? iq» 
nature* *! 
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* How lovely is nature," said Douglas, 
<c always lovely! She is ever changing, 
but her changes leave oue no regrets. 
Like a friend of peculiar delicacy, she 
seems prepared to receive us in our own 
moodiness. When we are sad, she sooths 
us ; when We are happy, she gladdens us ; 
when we would be silent, she is still as 
death ; and when we would speak, she is 
the echo of our sentiments !" 

"And," said Lefevre, c * how simple, 
how cheap, how accessible, are her plea- 
sures! Those who desire them, have them, 
without money and without price: and 
those who have a taste for them never 
wan* society. As Prince Eugene is said 
to have eminently esteemed a friend, who 
first taught him the value of a moral 
maxim, «o I would reckon those among 
my benefactors, who have given me a relish 
for nature." 

" Would that, as these pleasures are 
open to all, so they were universally 
enjoyed V 9 observed Douglas ; " but how 
many persons there are, who have no ra- 
tional delight in nature. They little know 
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what a source of pleasure— what a pre- 
ventative of temptation, they are neglect- 
ing !— But, tell me, who do you reckon the 
benefactors to whom you have referred?* 

" Principally, perhaps, I am indebted 
to Hervey, to Beattie, to Goldsmith, to 
Cowper, to Thomson, to Addison, and to 
some writers on Natural History, and of 
Voyages and Travels ; and, if I speak as I 
feel, I shall not omit a reference to your- 
self* Yes, you must allow me to say, that, 
whatever was my love of nature pre- 
viously, it has been greatly improved by 
our friendship." 

" The advantages of our friendship are, 
I hope, my dear Charles, mutual. To 
some of the writers you have named, I 
owe obligations; and, in addition to them, 
passing by poets, I ought to refer to 
Adams, Paley, St. Pierre, and the Rev % 
William Jones. I know not what I owe 
to these excellent men; and I shall not 
easily forget the pleasure I had in first, 
reading their principal writings. 

" After all, I am convinced that 
nature is not tp be fully enjoyed without 
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ifcligion. Nature is but the handmaid to 
devotion ; and, where piety is Unknown, 
her offices are but little understood. Men 
may pursue nature scientifically, to feed 
their curiosity ; and pant for splendid dis- 
coveries, as the path to fame ; but no one, 
I believe, ever had a true and exalted re- 
lish for her enjoyments, but the child of 
devotion. 

" In my own case," Douglas continued, 
M *Y remember I always had a partiality for 
nature. When but a child, the garden was 
trty favorite resort, and the spade and rake 
my favorite playthings. When a school- 
boy, I frequently stole from the noisy 
playground, to ramble solitarily over the 
Tales and woods of Hornsey and Highgate, 
admiring all I saw. 

" But it was not till I became the sub- 
ject of religious influence, that I saw nature 
as she should be seen, and enjoyed her as 
-she is to be enjoyed. It was when I could 
recognise a present God in all her works ; 
when I saw his wisdom composing the 
harmonies of nature— his finger directing 
the movements of nature—and his bene- 1 * 
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volence making all those movements bene- 
ficial to man ; — when I saw the sun filled 
with his glory — the moon walking in his 
brightness — the lily clothed with his 
beauty— the waters held in his haqd, and 
every living thing animated by his life ; — 
when, in a word, I could look round on 
the whole heavens and earth, and, adopting 
the divine sentiment of your favorite poet; 
say,- ' My Father made them all P — then it 
was, that nature first appeared to me most 
interesting, most sublime! All that was 
filial and tender — all that was exalted and 
religious, struggled within me. I felt that 
religion had united me to the Author of all 
things; and I surveyed the beauties of 
nature as a son surveys a paternal inheri- 
tance; frequently ascending, from the 
wonders o£ creation, to the more sublime 
wonders of our Redemption." 

" Hence it is," said Lefevre, willing to 
prolong his friend's remarks, on a theme 
so delightful to them, " that those writers 
have generally been most successful in 
interesting and elevated descriptions of 
nature, who have been most imbued with 
the spirit of religion. * 
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" A* far sis I can judge, * resumed 
Douglas, " I think, talent being equal, we 
may say this has always been the ease; 
and from a most obvious reason. We shall 
always succeed in painting, in proportion 
as we fully conceive, and enthusiastically 
admire an object ; and the works of nature 
are not to be properly understood, or ad- 
mired, but by the devout mind. Hence 
also it is, that the sacred writers are . su- 
perior to all others. The finest judges 
allow, that there is nothing to be compared 
with some parts of the writings of Moses* 
of David, of Nahum, and of Isaiah ; and it 
is purely the sublime spirit of devotion, that 
raises them so far above all other writers, 
and frequently above themselves. They 
find God present every where. It is * of 
him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things/ The universe is his temple; 
the everlasting hills are his altars; and all 
animate and inaminate beings are his wor- 
shippers. Oh, my dear friend, no object 
can be great without religion ! — no charac^ 
ter can rise to sublimity without devotion! 
This scene/' continued he, inclining his 
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hand to the objects before him, -".beautiful 
and enchanting as it is, separate it from 
re] igion, and what is i t ? Refer it to chance* 
and it is a mere blank;, connect it with 
the heathen mythology, and it is debased 
as low as the inventions* of the carnal 
mind can debase it; but, unite it to the 
one Great Father of all things, and it 
gathers its character from its Creator, and 
becomes the reflection of a power, a purity, 
a goodness, and a majesty unutterable and 
infinite !" 

u Yes," said Lefevre; " and your 
remarks have suggested, ' that it was this 
made Eden what it was to our original 
parents. Paradise was not a Paradise to 
Adam, merely because it was embellished 
with every charm the hand of Deity could 
lavish on it; but chiefly because — "The 
voice of the Lord God walked in the garden." 

" Excellent ! my dear Charles ; and 
may we not hope it is precisely for the 
same reason that we are so rivetted to this 
spot ? We are gratified by every thing we 
see and hear; but are we not principally 
delighted with this thought, that God is 
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here ?— that he sees us — that he pities us — 
tRat he raises our thoughts to his works, 
and, through his works, to himself; and 
invites us to the most hallowed and divine 
communion ? Is it not this that bathes our 
spirits in peace and joy ?" 

Peace and joy, now, not only bathed 
their spirits, but suffused their counte- 
nances; and they were absorbed, for a 
time, in those " sweet musings of a heart 
resting on the bosom of its Creator." 

The silence was first broken by the mel- 
low and plaintive sounds of a flute, which 
floated on the water from the vicinity of 
the Priory. Far from being unwelcome, 
they seemed to revive their, meditations, 
and afford expression to many of their 
feelings. They ceased. The vibrating me- 
lody still breathed in their ear. They 
insensibly became desirous of preserving 
it. They sang the following lines :— 

Hymn to Nature. 
Gentle nature, heavenly fair ! 
O, how sweet thy pleasures are ! 
In thy presence while I stay, 
At a stream, time glides away. 



1 
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On thy .bosom I Would rest, 
Like the turtle in her nest; 
Tasting that sublime repose, 
He who slights thee never knows. 

Mother! lovely, meek, and mild, 
Soothe the passions of thy child ! 
Line for line, and part for part, 
Print thine image on my heart. 

Let me in thy beauties trace 
Him who lends thee every graces 
Raise me to his splendid throne, 
Thy Great Parent, and my own. 

When his glories in thee shine. 
Then thy face is all divine ; 
Like a mirror beaming bright 
With a soft, celestial light. 

Fount of ligfot ! I 'took to Thee ! 
Snwie on nature— smile on me! 
Let thy humble suppliant know 
Paradise revived below. 

The flute once more breathed its 
soft and touching sounds across the vale. 
Their hearts responded to its tender har- 
mony. The notes rose and fell — rose 
again and fell — till the last fluttered on the 
air, and then died away. 
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" It is gone !" said Lefevre. 

" Yes," replied Douglas: " an emblem 
of all earthly pleasures. They are transi- 
tory. The last will soon come, and soon 
pass away/' 

" Ah !" said Lefevre, " this is, perhaps, 
the last time we shall meet on this happy 
spot; certainly, it is the last for a long 
time." 

" Well," resumed Douglas, " if our 
pleasures are 'temporary, let us remember 
our Sorrows are so too. The last sigh— 
the last conflict — the last pang, shall 
quickly come and terminate : and then 
we shall inherit all the felicities which 
heaven and eternity can afford us." 

The lateness of the hour admonished 
them. They reluctantly quitted a place 
where earth and heaven had often seemed 
to unite; where they had communed, but 
might never commune again ! 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE ensuing morning, witnessed the 
departure of Douglas from Mrs. Lefevre's. 
As the separation was short, the two fol- 
lowing letters may be sufficient to carry- 
forward the history, till they meet again in 
the metropolis. 

Mr. Lefevre to Mr. Douglas. 

" Yes, my very dear friend, you are 
gone ; and, it is needless for me to say, I 
<Jeeply regret your absence. This feeling 
is indeed far from being confined to me ; 
you have, somehow, made to yourself 
many friends, in a short time. The day 
after you left, we had two or three invita- 
tions to family parties ; and, I assure you, 
there were great lamentations, when it was 
known you could not unite .with us in 
honouring them. 
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€i I spend my days in the usual way : 
the mornings are given to study, the even- 
ings to recreation. But I study with less 
patience without you , % an<i 'my walks, al- 
though I do enjoy them, are not so delight* 
ful as they were. I can say, solitude is 
^sweet; but, like the Frenchman, I wish to 
have a friend to whom I can say, how sweet 
S$ solitude! However, I feed upon the past. 
The retreats about this, my native town, 
are rendered sacred to memory, by our re- 
cent enjoyments. Never before did I know 
so much of the sweetness of friendship, or 
the excellence of religion ;. and, whatever 
may be the events of my life, never shall I 
bemoreeritirely happy, The very thought 
of.it gives me happiness j . What do I owe 
to my friend! What:tft;that Providence,, 
which brought us together ! 

" On Sunday I heard Dr. Mills. I 
had not many expectations,, but how was 
I surprised and delighted 1 He is a real 
prator ; quite an example of the eloquence 
*>f which wp have been lately saying so 
much. No.gingling antitheses— no unr 
meaning epithets — noperiads set tornusrc-r- 
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no meretricious ornaments — no tricks to 
catch admiration and applause. On the 
contrary, there was, occasionally, some* 
thing in his manner, that a fastidious critic 
would have called awkward; and, some- 
times in his style, there was a degree of 
carelessness that involved a sentence in 
some obscurity; but this seemed to carry 
forward the great effect of the disco urse> 
as it convinced the hearers, he was intent 
on higher objects. His gestures were the 
most natural ; dictated from present feel- 
ing, and not from studied attitudes. His 
language was plain and simple, such as 
seems at every one's command, but which, 
after all, few can employ: and, if images 
were introduced, they evidently rose to 
illustrate and enforce the subject, and were 
not called up to assert the capacity of the 
speaker. 

" But Dr. MiW forte is in the pathetic. 
He appears convinced, that sermons, ad- 
dressed, as they generally are, to people who 
know more than they practice, should in- 
cline rather to exhortation, than argument; 
and he possesses, in a remarkable degree, 
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that insinuating, affectionate earnestness, 
which the French call onction. 

" When he first announces his subject, 
there is nothing to observe, except, that 
every thing about him seems to say, ' he 
is in earnest' He gathers warmth and 
energy as he proceeds; and the prevailing 
sentiment of his heart evidently is — ' If so 
be I may save myself and them that hear 
me!' 

u I shall never forget the close of his 
sermon, on sabbath morning. He had 
been treating of the excellencies of the 
Saviour; and was addressing those who 
neglected them. Piety, anxiety, benevo- 
lence, rose to their fullest exercise, and his 
manner and language were most power- 
fully vehement Now, he entreated like the 
tenderest of parents ; then, he proclaimed 
the forgiving mercy of the Redeemer, with 
the authority of an apostle; ahd again, 
with trembling, he foretold, like a prophet, 
the unavoidable miseries of impenitence. 
He forgot himself and his hearers forgot 
him. His style, his manner, his sentiments, 
were wonderfully eloquent and grand. 
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They influenced all; but no one dwelt 
upon them. Nothing filled the soul of the 
preacher, but the immortal interests of his 
people, and he had succeeded in fixing 
their attention on the sfcme object. 

"As he was about to sit down, he 
paused; looked compassionately on his 
congregation, and said, " I have now fulfil- 
led my commission, I have contrasted the 
world yon have idolized, with the Saviour 
you have neglected. Say, my dear hearers, 
which will you serve? 1" will not receive 
your reply. The Saviour himself is in this 
place I— Answer as in his presence! — Dq 
you hesitate ? — Hesitate to prefer bliss to 
sorrow— honor to disgrace— heaven toearth 
— heaven to hell!— Oh! to hesitate, is to 
yield to the tempter of your souls — to hesi- 
tate, is to defer your safety to a moment that 
may never, never be your'st — Yesterday is 
not your's. It is gone; and has recorded 
your transgressions before God! — To-mor- 
row is riot yoor's — it may never come to you. 
This moment alone is your's ; and the very 
moment in which you should cast yourself 
on the mercy of the all-merciful Redeemer." 

VOL. I. i 
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" O, say not," he continued, " I am too 
ardent on this subject Because you are 
too insensible to your salvation, blame 
not those who cannot imitate your indif- 
ference. I have a deep stake in your 
Jhighest interest! I trust I can lay my 
hand oh my conscience and say, I am 
clear of your blood ; but this— -this is not 
enough ! I aspire not only to escape being 
accessary to your ruin— I pant to be the 
instrument of your redemption! You 
are part of the charge which the hand of 
Providence has committed tQ my care; 
.and, when * I pen my fold for immortality/ 
how can I bear to find you wanting? I 
have prayed for you — and watched for 
you— and i travailed in birth till Christ be 
.formed within you the hope of glory;' and 
how— 01 how can I endure to subscribe 
to the sentence of your condemnation, 
and see you sink into hopeless, endless, 
unutterable wretchedness!— God Almighty, 
in his infinite mercy, avert from us such 
tremendous evils ! and grant, that through 
His dear Son, we may all finally partake 
of that blessed salvation which we all so 
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eminently need— which we have all so cri- 
minally abused !•' 

"He sat down* A solemn silence 
testified the feelings of the assembly- 
several Ware moved to tears. I trembled 
on my seat. But you should have seen 
■and heard him to judge, I have not done 
him justice, 

H I was greatly astonished, however, 
to find, that few of his regular attendants 
had power to Appreciate the merits of their 
Pastor. They were all, indeed, strongly 
attached to him fend bis ministry; and 
WOttld, perhaps, have reftis£d to change it 
for any dtfeeft They admired his piety, 
and felt him lo be a * warm-hearted useful 
preacher;* but they did not seem to think, 
-that he had any great pretensions to eld- 
qwtnee. Eloquence they imagined Was 
the ai't otjine speaking — of loading every 
sentence with gaudy epithets mid inflated 
•terms; sustained by a delivery the most 
precise and studied. 

1 "At least, I suppose tbis is the gene- 
ral opinion, from the remarks of Mr. 
Jones* whom I met last evening. We 
i.2 
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were speaking of Dr. Mills, and I ex- 
pressed warm admiration of his sermon. 
" Yes," said Jones, " the sermon was excel- 
lent, and produced a great effect, but I can 
hardly agree with you in calling it eloquent. 
Dr. Mills is no orator* " No. orator/' said 
I, " pray what is an orator ?" "An orator — 
an orator," said he, " is a good speaker/' 
looking disconcerted as though he wished 
for a better answer. " There we are 
agreed," I replied, "and is not Dr. Mills a 
good speaker?" "In one sense perhaps 
he is," returned Jones; " but I think not 
in the higher sense. His language is not 
so beautiful and figurative as our best 
speakers — it is too familiar. Then, his 
manner is not studied and graceful — he is 
carried away by his subject and totally for- 
gets himself." This was spoken with so 
much self-satisfaction, that I waived reply ; 

and soon after found, that H , and 

G , and K , were the standard of 

this young gentleman's taste. 

" But I have written more than I 
designed, and dinner is announced. On 
the foot of this, I send you a few verses, in 
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which I have referred to some sources of 
the pleasure attending this visit. Judge 
them candidly ; I am not so intimate with 
the Muses as yourself. Mother sends her 
kindest regards, while the tear starts in 
her eye. Nurse Graham blesses you every 
day and every night ; and * sweet are the 
blessings of the poor.' I hope to see you 
before the end of next week. Till then 
and ever, I commend you to the care of our 
common Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Farewell ! 

" Yours, in inviolable friendship, 

" Charles Lefeviie " 

" P. S. Give my best regards to Mr^ 
and Mrs. Russell, and say when I expect 
to return. If any letters have arrived for 
me, be so kind as to open them, and let me 
lenow the contents/' 

Simple Pleasures Commemorated. 

% How pleasant the sight and the fragrance of groves, 
Array'd in the blossoms of June and July; 

When the minstrels of nature delightedly rove, 
Beneath the arcade of a clear summer sky. " " 
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How grateful at noon, in the shade of a tree, 
Which spreads within view of a cool looking alley. 

To catch the soft zephyrs which playfully flee, 
And list to the streamlet that purls in the valley. 

And, O, I have lov'd, in a forest remote, 
To mark the tall cedar benignantly bendiog, 

And trailing its branches, while trees of less note, 
The pine and the, poplar, delight in ascending. 

And sweet from the cot are the sounds of delight, 
Which float on the breezes from infantile voices ; 

While the eye of the parent rests pleas'd on the sight, 
Till every fond passion within him rejoices. 

Then, O, how entrancing the church going bells, 
Which seem from each earthly engagement to sever ; 

And solemn to me is the curfew which tells, * 
That time is departing — departing for ever. 

How oft have I paus'd in the stillness of eve, 
To read the lone tombs where our ancestors slumber; 

And prayed for composure when I shall receive 
My summons to add to their desolate number. 

Sweet scenes of endearment, fond joys of my youth, 
When life is declining, and all things depart, 

I still may rejoice in this innocent truth, 
That pleasures so simple were dear to my heart! 
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Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lefevre. 

London, 

My very Dear Friend, 

"On tearing you I made the best of 
toy way, as I designed, to my worthy 
friends at Bridlington, and after resting a 
day with them, departed in a sloop of 
their's for London. The weather was fine. 
The elements strove to set off each other V 
glories. I should have greatly enjoyed the! 
sail, had I not been slightly indisposed. 
As it was, I became desirous of placing fny 
feet on dry land. My patience, however, 1 
was to be exercised ; for it was not till I 
had endured a fast, almost as long as the 
longest of the Mahomedan, that my desire 
was gratified. 

"On reaching home the sight of 
your letter was most agreeable. Lying oh 
the table as it did, it seemed to break the 
solitude of the room, and give me the 
welcome of a friend. I am glad my ab- 
sence gives you some regrets, as it qualifies 
you to sympathize with somebody elses 
feeling*. May we never part without 
pain — never meet without joy ! 



;>.j<" What; a blft&iog i» friendship ! , , I* is , 
admirably styled, " the medicine of life \"^ 
hut let us recollect, it is religion that gives 
it its most soothing and exhilarating 
powers. It is this that effectually liak3 
heart to heart, and holds our spirits in frpe 
connnunion while we are enduring 4$epara+ 
tien* And how does the sense Q& distance. 
3ttd separation die away, when we meet at 
the feet of one heavenly Father; pour o«sr 
gammon complaints into the same boson*;; 
and $eek comfort from the smile of the- 
s^rpe, divine countenance ! ^ : 

... % is" Addison, I think, eulogizes the de-? 
$Bftte and refined friendship of two lovers 
w ; bp, during separation, agreed to gaze^ 
%t certain hours, on the moon, that they, 
might indulge their tender affeptions ,ift 
thinking that, at the same time, they: wQfft 
looking at the same object. This is $11 
jrery well; but what is it, compared to that 
rporedelicate and sublime friendship > whioU 
is cherished and strengthened, by the m 
wambrance that, in our utmost separations*, 
yee can hold fellowship at the tbrpne of 
jBflrcy r and commit «ach Qtber tjj Abchpftte 
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tectibn of the same eternal' power and 
goodness! 

■ ■ # v But the highest charm religion gives 
to i friendship is derived from immortality. 
The union she forms lasts for ever. It is 
superior to the versatility of circumstance, 
the stroke of death, and the rottenness 
of* the grave. On earth, this union is 
incomplete, through the asperities and 
infirmities . which are found in the no- 
btefet characters ; but in the heavenly 
state it shall be finished ; for every op 
posing frailty shall be removed. Bene^ 
volence shall answer to benevolence ; fide- 
lity; to fidelity ; and love, to love. We shatf 
see as with one eye ; feel as with one heart; 
attd be animated as by one spirit. * We 
*haH know as we are known ! O, what i* 
friendship without this prospect 1 Who 
ttoukl choose a friendship temporary and 
perishing, uncertain as the breath in one's 
nostrils? I would not. Such a friendship 
has nd sympathies, no capacities for me* 
1 am an immortal being. My anxieties, 
toy hopes, my pleasures are, more or less,, 
connected with immortality. <Jiv0 me, 
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then, an immortal friendship, or give* me 
none ! 

" Thanks for your eloquent account 
of Dr. Mills's eloquence. He is a titan 
quite to my heart's delight. Would that 
every church possessed such a one* It is 
by such men, and by such men almost ex- 
clusively, that the word of <Jod must 
finally prevail. . 

'< I need not say I wish it had been ray 
privilege to have heard him, I have long 
thought, thai no object in the whole earth 
is half so grand and interesting as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, who, careless of his own 
fame, with a heart full of sacred jealousy 
for the honour of his Saviour, and a 
countenance beaming with tender bene- 
volence for his hearers, pours forth, from 
an overflowing soul, the words of eternal 
life. On the contrary, I know of nothing 
more contemptible, or monstrous, than a 
man who, professing to plead for the au- 
thority and honours of Almighty God in a 
rebellious world, is, in reality, courting 
applause, and offering incense to the va- 
nity of his depraved heart ! And, as far jash 
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eloquence is concerned, die advantage lies 
just where we wish to find it The one 
must be eloquent; the other never can. 
He may figure, and dazzle, and be very 
rhetorical and majestic; and he may raise 
to his talents the extolling applause of the 
multitude ; but nothing can be farther from: 
true eloquence. Eloquence is the lan- 
guage of the heart ; eloquence carries the 
mind from the speaker to the subject; 
eloquence raises us from words to things. 
Hie man who is false to his subject^ cannot 
produce this effect ; nor does he wish it. 
fie would deprecate a mode of thinking 
and speaking, that should teach his hearers 
tojbrget Aim in the greatness of his sub- 
ject How can that paltry being be ex- 
pected to rise to the grandeur of* real 
eloquence, who is wooing a smile, round* 
ing a period, or deciding on a gesture, 
when the whole soul should be absorbed 
by the sublime object of saving an immor- 
< ltd Spirit from destruction ? 

"I am not, however, greatly sur- 
prised at the bad taste of your townsmen. 
A false taste is natural to us, and only 
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yields to cultivation* The human wind 
too often despises the simplicity of real 
oratory, and applauds the mysterious and 
flowery pomp of that which is false ; like 
the silly child, which carelessly tramples 
down the corn, in its eager admiration of 
die poppy. 

" I beseech your tenderness towards 
Mr. Jones. He will grow. There is a 
time of life when we all admire what he 
now admires. We are a little older, and 
therefore we think a little differently. If 
this does not account for all the difference, 
perhaps, most of the remainder may be 
ascribed to the reading of Fenelon. We 
know hot how much we are obliged to 
that chaste and eloquent writer. 

" I am much pleased with the verses 
you have written ; aud think, if you will 
condescend to court the Muses, they will 
be very gracious towards you. I have 
not suffered the pleasures we enjoyed, to 
pass without commemoration; you shall 
judge of the attempt when we meet. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Russell are anxiously 
looking for the return of their * dear* 



•# 
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Charles/ You seem now to be necessary 
to their family circle. Remember me to 
nurse Graham, &c. &c. To your excel- 
lent mother I tender my best regards. 
Expecting your arrival, 

" I am, my very dear friend, 

" Your's most affectionately, 

"James Douglas* 



:z, . i> ■ 



CHAPTER X. 



THE changes of life are admirably 
denominated by the sacred writers, trials. 
Thejr are desigried to try our characters ; 
and bring to the proof their strength and 
excellence. The energies and weaknesses 
of our nature often lie concealed in the 
depths of the heart, even from the eye of 
the possessor, till they are brought to light 
by the shifting events of Providence, 
Moses objected to his appointment as the 
legislator and guide of Israel, from a sense 
of his utter unsuitableness, and, yet, in the 
experiment, he appears most highly gifted 
for the duties assigned him. Hazael, vexed 
with a prediction of his own baseness, in- 
dignantly exclaims, " Is thy servant a dog, 
that be should do this thing?" and, yet, he 
lived to accomplish the detested prophecy. 
How much are we indebted to divine 
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providence^ when the circn instances of life 
are so arranged,. as to nourish what is good 
within us, and to restrain and consume 
what is evil! 

At the appointed time our young 
friends hastened to greet each other in 
London. They renewed, with mutual and 
growing delight, their accustomed pursuits 
and pleasures. They continued in these 
exercises, without disturbance, for nearly 
two years; but, as they have been suffi- 
ciently noticed for the reader's general 
information, we shall pass over a period, 
which, though it is recorded in memory 
as one of the most interesting and profit- 
able, might be considered tame in narra- 
tion. 

About the close of this period, circum- 
stances arose, which materially interrupted 
the intercourse, and broke the co-operation 
of Douglas and Lefevre,in plans of personal 
improvement, and pious benevolence. Duty 
called Mr. Douglas from the capital ; and, 
as in future, he wilt pass many months of 
each year in distant parts of the three 
kingdoms, he must be regarded rather as 
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its visitor, than its resident. This change 
will considerably vary the complexion of 
our history. The name of Douglas will 
not be so necessary to illustrate the life' of 
Ziefevre, and it will, therefore, not so fre- 
quently occur. 

The prospect of separation 'was te 
Lefevre peculiarly painful. On his first 
.acquaintance with Douglas,; he had a lave 
of literature, and a desire of improvement; 
but his reading Was desultory, and his 
«fe$hits /irregular, arising from a certain rest- 
lessness of temper, which fostered a love 
of change. These little defects, common 
toj the most engaging youthful characters, 
{had found a valuable corrective in the 
friendship of Douglas* His. habits, his 
attainmqnte, and even his religious engage- 
ments, seemed grafted on this friendship ; 
and it distressed him exceedingly to en- 
deavour to think of them apart, 

" Ah!" said he, as he was riding a few 
tailes with his friend, on his departure from 
town, " I cannot tell you how I dread this 
separation. I am afraid I shall quarrel 
with all our favourite pursuits." 



" The separation my dear Charles, is 
painful; but let us not, by our wilfulness 
reader it injurious. Remembet We must 
pursue do object that is really good, for its 
Oivu $ak$ f independent on contingencies, 
prosperous or adverse. If we suffer our-' 
«el?ea to be ruled by circumstance, woe to* 
our virtue and our peace. We are like the 
wstiet without rudder or saH— the sport of 
every wind and wave. Besides! the exqui- 
site pleasure we have had m our different 
pursuits, wilt be sufficient to determine 
your future course." 

"I don't know," rejoined Lefevne. 
'* Whatever pleasure may arise from my 
Solitary exercises, it cannot equal what I 
have realized in union with you; and, 
therefore, the very comparison may be dis- 
couraging." 

€% But," said Douglas, with a smile, 
" you speak as though you were pronounc- 
ing an epitaph over a deceased friendship. 
Our friendship is not expired, nor expiring. 
It is neither the slave 6f circumstance nor 
death. And, even our intercourse will, 1 
trust, suffer little interruption. We sh*U 

VOL. T. X 
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yet have many and long opportunities of 
meeting; and, when apart, a regular ex* 
change <?f letters may still procure a com- 
munity of studies and enjoyments." 

Lefevre's countenance brightened on 
bis friend. They journeyed on, adjusting 
theplan of correspondence, till they came 
to Hounslow, where the bitter words of 
separation were to be uttered. They 
wrung each other's hands, and parted*— 
k ? Farewell P ■ said Lefevre. 

" Farewell, my dear Charles!" said 
Pouglas; and then, looking with softened 
affection, added, " Beware of Wallis P' 

The name of Wallis, though strange 
to the reader, was familiar to the ear of 
Lefevre. 

This young man was established in 
the same office with him, though in a dif- 
ferent department; and was his superior 
m years. In addition to the rewards ait- 
tending this situation, he possessed, by 
the death of his father, considerable pro- 
perty, which did not fail to give him some 
importance in the eye of his associates/ 
and more in his own estimation,. > 
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Writes was master of some* comtnow 
place reading, and flattered himself on his 
knowledge of mankind; but, in fact, he 
bad . only attained that degree of know- 
ledge which Pope calls ' dangerous and 
intoxicating. 5 At one time, it betrayed hint 
to absurdity; and, at another, reduced 
him to scepticism. On the subject of 
religion he professed the utmost liberality; 
this, however, was a misnomer— it was 
rather the utmost indifference. Had he 
been asked his creed, he would have de- 
clined it to be the Christian; yet he was 
no more under its influence than that of 
the Koran or Shaster. Notwithstanding, 
he was usually found in church on some 
part of the Sabbath ; but it was from the 
stole reason that be was sometimes found 
in the gallery of the House of Commons; 
not to worship his Maker and Benefactor, 
but to be entertained by the eloquence of ' 
a popular speaker. He proposed no noble 
object to himself in existence. Pleasure 
was evidently hid congenial element ; and 
business was pursued only as it was ne- 
cessary to its enjoyment. 
k2 
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With all these deductions, Wallis Was 
a fascinating young man. He W&s sprightfjr 
in his conversation— gracious in his mari- 
ners — arid discovered (if not that high' 
excellence, good temper) a great dfcgree 
6f good humour ; a quality for which ft hi 
too frequently mistaken. He denbuhced 
every thing mfejin and hypocritical; and 
wore an uncommon air of opentiess and 
generosity. If he did not know touch* he 
had the knack of s/iowing off wh&t he did 
know to the best advantage; and if his 
acquaintance with human nature Was? 
superficial, it was sufficient to apprize him, 
that the- readiest way to secure the good 
opinion of others, is, to flatter them into 
a good opinion of themselves. To this 
practice he had often stooped when he 
had an end to answer, and it was generally 
successful; for, alas! few are superior to 
flattery. 

Wallis professed, and indeed disco- 
vered, much attachment for Lefevre. It 
was he, principally, who had, at a former 
period, succeeded in drawing him into 
the evils of pleasure, fie referred h& 



recent shyness to tbe greater influence of 
J)QHglas over him, a &d he W?ls piqued at it 
lie bad made several efforts to reclaim the 
friendship of J^efevre; and Douglas judged, 
pn hearing of r their separatiop, he would 
renew tl*f in with greater yigpur. Hp 
knew too, that Lefevre had a partiality 
for Wallis, which blinded hiip to §opie 
of his faults, and betrayed hm iflto an 
undue estimation of his character, J^efevre 
bad acknowledged the injurious effect of 
tb$ir former intimacy; ape) Douglas spoke 
from tjie fulpess of his heart, when the 
c&utipn we have recorded fell from his lips. 
I^efpvre, on returning to the duties of 
Jife, 9nd the employments of the study, 
spqn recovered the tone of his mind ; and 
fpund thfct, even in the absence of a friend, 
good books and a good conscience are no 
despicable companions, " Yes," said help 
hiiqsel^ after reading aloud, with peculiar 
rf liah Beattie's ' Minstrel,' " here J aip 
happy. I enjoy the society pf the wisest, 
the best of men — attended with the ap- 
probation of my own. heart I will never 
relinquish these pure, exhilarating plea- 
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fciiffes. > What other© art th»e Hkte them? 
The pleasures Of the vttirld niay form a 
contrast to theft), but never a tcvkpttistmT 

His hours of relaxation were 1 , as usual, 
passed with Mr. and Mrs. Rtassell ; and 
he evinced his interest in their comfort by 
anuibber of slight attentions, which greatly 
dideared htm to them, < r 

After the lapse of a few weeks, Lefe- 
vre received a visit from Wallis. He en- 
tered the room with a gay smile on his 
countenance ; and, having exchanged salu- 
tations with Lefevre, seated himself; 

•* Well,* 1 said he, looking at the books 
on the table, " always amongst the books. 
I like to see the world as it goes — but every 
man to his taste. You like to look at 
things through spectacles, and I wish to 
avoid the illusions of optical glasses; 
there lies the difference." 

" And perhaps," replied Lefevre, with 
« bow and a smile, " the difference may be 
in my favour. If we admit that our own 
sight is not quite perfect, as I fear we 
must, then, you know, glasses are neces- 
sary, as a corrective." : > ^ 
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• • t '*' Very smart, my dear Lefevre, upon 
my word ! You were always a wit f and 1 
am glad these books hav'n't spoiled you. 
But tell me, .how is it .you never come to 
see us? You know both Jane and myself 
are happy to have your company.* 

" My thank? to you and your sister. 
But why should you charge me with nev§r 
seeing you ? I called not a month since." 

" Ha, catted— but you don't spend a 
cheerful evening as you used to do. I 
hope we have no reason to repent of those 
evenings.'' Lefevre sighed. " Welt," coi*- 
tinued he, "I suppose I have to blame 
Mr. Douglas for robbing me of a friend. 
He is a crafty fellow — he knows how to 
hold a friend— and he's a lucky fellow to 
meet with such a friend as you" 

t'Wallisl" exclaimed Lefevre, with a 
look of displeasure, " this from you. Am 
I to hear my friend called crafty and selfish 
to my face ? Am I — 

" Stop.!— excuse me V — cried Waftis 

smiling; "I assure you I me?nt no pec- 

. sonal reflection on > Mr. Dougfcas. . I 

merely charged him with what is common 
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to the qnd&> He i&.m&ifty awl therefore 
be is selfish. Trust me, man kmitit stfe* 
nit to. one common declension wherever M' 
is fo«od— dn dear England or savage Bar- 
bary. It is * 

Nominative* » • • Ego, I f 
Genitive . » • • • -Mei, of tnt, 

Dative • • • Mihi, to me, 

Accusative • • » • Me, me, 
Vocative • - • • • »n0< wanting, 

Ablative ♦ Me, with, from, aud 

6y me, all the world over.— You look incre- 
dulous ; but I can bring down authorities 
from your own shelves uport you in fine 
style. What have you to say against Pope 
tod Rochefoucault, pray ?" 

" I simply say, I do not beli&ve their 
theories. Selfishness is indeed prevalent, 
but not universal—there are exceptions." 

*• O yes," rejoined Wallis playfully, 
" and every man makes himself an excep- 
tion — and, if he has a dear chum, he 
makes him an exception— and so selfish* 
ness is banished out of the whole wide 
world twice over !— Rut," added he assuntr 
ingly, u you should see the world, Charles, 



— yow nboAld emrthe wwld,*Myo* ddnt 
know fe~***nftoed yotr don't. Remecpber 
that- Jine* lite #f >wy «friwid Mr. Pope— ; ' 

4< I do remember it— and I think no 
ntudyto man can be more important and 
engaging than Ithat of human nature ; but, — " 

" Welt; well, let us waive it," inter- 
rupted Wallis; — " I hav'n't yet told you 
the business of toy visit, and I know you'll 
approve of that, without any of these 
tiresome Hits. — You must know then, that 
a few of us have had a meeting at my 
house, about petitioning our superiors 
for a rise of salary. We arte to meet 
again, and We want you to meet with us, 
and assist us with your talents.— Come, 
come, — don't look grave,— we must have 
your help — we sha Vt get on withbut you. 
1 don't care a straw about it for myself, but 
it's wretched to heaf of the distresses of 
some £oor fellows in the office. 11 

? If Lefevre looked grave, as Wallis 
imagined, it was not because he was pre- 
paring bbjectiotfs to the proposal, for he 
fully approved df it. 'He had a conviction, 
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that the reward* of the office were not 
proportioned to the duties. He knew that 
many young men, who had married, were 
overtaken by debt in spite of their best 
economy, and were frequently harassed 
by arrests and imprisonment; and that 
others, who to escape these evils remained 
single, too often fell a sacrifice to the worst 
of temptations* He considered the object 
as one of benevolence and morality.— His 
generosity was touched by the avowed 
generosity of Wallis; and he quickly 
satisfied him by a promise to attend the 
next meeting. 

When Wallis left his apartment,. Le~ 
fevre reviewed his conduct, as though he 
feared he had committed himself by too 
hasty a promise. An anxiety hovered on 
bis spirits, at having engaged to enter 
society which had formerly been so danr 
gerous; " But," thought he t " the object is 
excellent, and we must meet to accomplish 
it; and, as to the dangers,. I hope I am 
wiser than I was/' 

On the evening of the followipg day 
be met the party to tea at Wallis's.— 
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Atndngst others, there ^v^re present tWo br 
'three of very dissipated habits ; and hte 
^rafc surprised to find these more clamor- 
ous in their complaints, than others who 
were real and involuntary sufferers. Hte 
he^rt shrunk from coming so immediately 
into contact with these young men he had 
carefully shunned ; but he directly recurred 
to the object. 

The whole party received him with 
the greatest respect. They really admired 
him for his skill in business ;— they knew 
that they required his energy and talents to 
assist them in procuring their wishes; — 
and they were aware that his name was of 
importance, as his diligence and fidelity 
had commended him to the favor of his 
employers. Accordingly every counte- 
nance wore a smile, and every tongue ut- 
tered a flattering compliment. Lefevre's 
opinion on every question was taken with 
evident deference Lefevre was voted as 
secretary. Lefevre was requested to draw 
up a memorial — for they were sure no me 
toulddo it so well. At length, the meeting 
adjourned, having nominated a committee, 
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and agreed to meet together* qpce a week 
or ofteuer, at a chop-house ia the city. 

Events that h*ve been anticipated 
with fear, if they yield pleasure, do so m, 
a very high degree, Lefevrs thought he 
had. never attended a more ple^ant meet- 
ing, Th# generous benevolence of hi? 
bftirt doubtless contributed to this i|pprea» 
sjon; and, if gratified vanity had its «hftr^ 
Let him ca$t ti\e first sipne, who, in the 
same circumstance^ whpuld have becin 
totally free from ite influence, 

7hemQmentiawhiRh # paasipo)sgr9t]fied 
is always dangerc*^ It demands indul- 
gence on* indulgence ; and seldom <* the 
calm remonstrance of reason heeded, till 
the time fot listening to it is p^st. While 
the little meeting was breaking up, Walli* 
whispered three o* fow <tf ,h*s jjwerifcp to 
stay, as they were to have a cpnct rt that 
evening. He passed to , Lefeyrft who 
etood. with <his hat m hk hand* ready to 
take leaye. * Charley jwi wsn't go yet?-r 
stay a bit^yau'll speak to Jailer" 
, r i. *J Certainly I will. I did »ofc kuftw 

made his way to the drawing room. 



fhe ; flfe^W^ rdom, "to lAffetrieV stir- 
prise, was brilliantly lighted, and it's oraal- 
ments so' nicely bestowed, as to indicate 
the expectation of company. Miss Wallisf 
was seated by a little table, with a cotiple 
of books before her. Her well formed 
ftetfson was elegantiy robed in white ; and, 
though professing 1 to read, it was evi- 
dent hfer attention was not so absorbed, 
as to forget the grace of attitude. She 
received Lefevre with one of her best 
smiles. 

11 What have you here ?" said Lefevre, 
taking up the spate book. 

u A tale — have you read it?* 

4C No.-*-I do not read novels." l * 

" Not any? — Is it possible P 

"Quite possible, I assure you 1 

<lo not think them worth attention." 

* Well, I did not think yo'u were so 
prejudiced. You condemn a set of the 
iriost amusing arid worthy authors without 
a hearing. At least, you should read 
them before you condemn thfeih. *Now 
just saly you will read this tale ; and then 
I attt Stiire 1 yon Mi$l fchange your opinion.' 1 ! 
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" Excuse me— I have no wish to 
read it!" 

" Well,- said she smiling, " the boy 
Shall leave it for you, and then you may do 
as you like.— I am convinced you will 
approve of it* 

Wallis and his companions now en- 
tered. Lefevre rose to depart. — "You 
are about to receive company," said he to 
Wallis, " I was not aware of it" 

", O, it's nobody— nobody. It's only 
a little music party of my sister's. — I didn't 
know of it when I appointed this night for 
our meeting; but it doesn't signify, we 
shall have some of Handel's best pieces— 
and you're fond of music Charles— come, 
you can stay F 

Lefevre was fond of music. He and 
his friend Douglas bad been accustomed 
to seek relief from other pursuits in its 
soothing harmonies. His heart, too, was 
in good humour with himself and his com- 
pany, and he resumed his seat 

This easy compliance was scarcely 
expected by Wallis., He could have 
wished they had no party for the evening; 
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v& he feared , by askiagtoa mirth of Lefevre, 
he might gain nothing. He was, therefore, 
particularly, pleased wib Lefevre's sub- 
mission, and, with animated gaiety, he led 
forward the conversation till their company 
arrived. 

The number of the expected guests 
was at length perfected, and the concert 
began. The various powers of the organ, the 
piano, the violin, and the flute, were put in 
requisition, relieved by. several good voices . 
skilfully managed. Same of the finest 
parts of the " Messiah" were selected ; and 
the performance was, at least, not disgrace- 
fill to the divine composition. Lefevre, 
who was more an amateur than a connoisseur t 
contented himself with standing behind 
Miss Wallis's chair, keeping the time of the 
music, with his fingers. As it proceeded, 
however, he was fixed in deep attention; 
and when it rose in all the combination of 
sound, to (he utmost grandeur, add, then, 
with fluctuating melody, descended, till no- 
thing met the ear, but one soft note trem- 
bling on the treble voice of a female, his 
heart paused within- him— he was filled 
with the most captivating ecstacies ! 
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The refreshments went round, and 
the performance was renewed with some 
variation in the subjects. Bach one was: 
willing to name something in which he 
flattered himself he excelled. Duets, so- 
natas, concertos, overtures, voluntaries, and 
a few favorite songs, were accordingly in- 
troduced. Lefevre contioued to .parti-- 
cipate in the general delight That feeling 
of devotion, which he thought had animated 
his enthusiasm, was indeed gone; but 
still the music was most enchanting, and 
the execution more exquisite, as if the per* 
formers were now more at home. The songs 
too, if he had rather they should have 
been passed over, contained nothing very 
objectionable. 

It was not to be expected that these 
exercises could be continued without thirst 
and exhaustion ; and these were tempta- 
tions to recur to the wide and sweetmeats 
with which the sideboard was richly pro- 
vided* No one had drank enough to sub- 
due reason ; but each one had, probably, 
taken enough to produce those false spirits 
which raise the mind above sobriety. 
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Lefevre expected they were about to 
separate, when it was proposed to terminate 
the evening with a dance ! The proposal 
was no sooner made than accepted. — The 
Toom was immediately cleared — the violins 
struck np — and several couple were in* 
fctantly floating round the floor. 

Lefevre threw himself into a chair; 
Satisfied that he was allowed to be a spec- 
tator^ and Wallis, fearing this step should 
give him vexation, took a chair by his side. 
iThis little attention dispelled his chagrin. 
fie talked and laughed with his com- 
panion, vibrating alternately his foot and 
head to the exhilarating music. Miss Wallis 
3iad relinquished her partner, and presented 
her hand to Lefevre! He did not expect 
this — and was not prepared for it What 
<*ould he dor — He . must accept it, and 
therefore, he would do it courteously. 
Wallis, too, led on a partner, and the dance 
became general. All was now merriment 
and hilarity. r The whole scene swam 
before their inflamed senses, till sight" 
became dfczzy, and their very pleasures were 
gendered uncertain, dreamy, and delirious: 
voi. I. L 
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Near the hour of midnight, the grddf 
party broke up, exhausted in every power. 
The cool air of night restored Lefevre t6 
that consciousness of which wine, and 
laughter, and noise, and polluted air, had 
nearly deprived him. " What have I been 
doing?" said he to himself, as he walked 
the deserted street. "Where have I been? 
I have been led away by pleasures I con- 
demn— but they are not guilty pleasures* 
Music is innocent — and dancing? — Well, 
T could not avoid that— -and, is there any 
harm in it?" He was not prepared, at this 
moment, to remember, that things innocent 
in themselves, are often made dangerous 
by their accompaniments. 

He arrived at his home, and hastened 
to his chamber. Rather from the impulse 
of habit than of desire, he bent his knees 
on the usual spot for his nightly devotion. 
He amid not pray t He attempted to utter 
himself, but his thoughts were distracted, 
and his tongue faltered. The sounds of 
the violin were still in his ear— the objects 
he had just seen were still reeling before 
his eyes. His frame was fit for any thing, 
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rather than the calmness of devotion.} He 
sighed heavily, and, with self reproaches^ 
threw himself on his bed., He lay wake- 
ful and restless till the dawn of day, and 
then fell into visionary and comfortless 
slumbers. Once more he thought he grew 
giddy in the mazes of the dance— once 
more he thought his pulse quickened at 
the familiar touch of woman — and then, 
again, he awoke feverish and unrefreshed* 
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CHAPTER XL 



. OCJK judgment of an action beforvsnd 
*rft& its: performance is widely different. 
In one case we frequently pronounce in*- 
partially, as on a matter in which we are 
not implicated; in the other, we are an 
interested party, and self-lore will place 
the action in such favorable lights as to 
induce us, if not to justify, yet to exte- 
nuate, its improprieties. 

Lefevre employed the first leisure 
moments of the day coolly to review hi* 
conduct on the past night. He was in- 
clined to see his error, and yet, in spite of 
this inclination, his heart succeeded in its 
palliation. " It is true," said he, " I sang 
-rbut I did not join in the parts that were 
amorous and foolish. I danced — but that 
was unavoidable, in my circumstances. I 
drank rather more wine than is usual to 
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me— but then I was not aware of the quan- 
tity, and my senses were not a£-Hfected -» 
were not perverted. At least,, these plea- 
sures are not the element of religion^r-I 
have lost my relish for devotion; and Hey 
are not the way to happiness — I never felt 
more unhappy. I will partake of them no 
more U»and, as to wine, I will adopt 
Douglas's xule-*-never to teke jnorp than 
two glasses; and thea I shall not drink 
unawares/' 

Satisfied with himself on making these 
resolutions, the gloom vanished from his 
countenance; and, concluding that they 
would effectually, preserve hirar from future 
dangers, he allowed himself to thigk of 
visiting at Wallis's, " when he was certain 
there were no parties. " 

Miss Wallis had, perhaps, as much 
to do with this desire as her brother. She 
was sensible, and of pleasing, manners. 
Lefevre thought she had been attentive tq 
him, and he had never before set such 
value on her attentions, He did. not en- 
courage any serious desires concerning, her, 
and he abhorred the thought of trifling 
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trith the feelings of a young woman ; bat 
yet be felt that vague inclination to her 
society, by which engaging young persons, 
of the contrary sexes, are so often attracted; 
and which, though innocent in itsfelf, 'A 
dangerous in its tendencies. 

While Lefevre, with self-complacency, 
was deciding how far he might, and might 
not go on ground that had better Keen 
abandoned altogether, he received the fol- 
lowing letter from his friend Douglas. 

"Caernarvon. 
' * Mr very Dear Charles, 

u Your last I received at Aberystwitli, 
after a few days delay. It was well we 
took the precaution of giving a double 
tefereiice in the direction, was it hot?-— 
otherwise I could not have had it. 

■•VI am glad you are reconciled tb 
your accustomed studies, and that they 
continue to reward you. Although sub- 
ject to ihany interruptions, I do notlosG 
'tiigm of the duty of self-improvement, in 
the "highest s6use of the term. 1 find ttijr 
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pleasures in ijt; and. they are heightened 
\fy\ a knowledge that we are similarly 
employed. Pleasures are only such as thejf 
qhallepge the approbation of consciei^ce; 
and ,a .good , conscience will not approve 
what is not beneficial either to ourselves or 
o^ers* -May we ever find the flowers of 
pleasure in the field of duty, and then we 
giay; gather, them all the day long i 
;<-, , ^ .li'he .place from which this is dated 
will appa/ize you, that I am in the midst of 
all that is great and wonderful in North 
Wales. We have often attempted to ima- 
gine the beauties of Scotland and Wales ; 
but all our imaginings have been feebleness 
indeed, compared with the realities.— « 
Tremendous precipices and smilipg lakes; 
awful mountains, and lovely valleys; 
deep ravines, and woody glens; bubbling 
streams, and roaring, dashing cataracts; 
all that is grand on earth, adorned with all 
that is glorious in the heavens! 

" But this is only like telling you, that 
one of Gainsborough's finest pictures is 
.composed of trees and brooks, of hills 
,apd vales> of cottages and clouds. It ip 
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Hie combination produces the effect; and 
I despair of giving you this/ The most 
magnificent scene I have beheld, is, I 
think, from Wind-Cliff, near Chepstow; 
the most sublime is from the summit of 
Snowdon ; the most beautiful, the vales of 
Festiniog and Llangollen; the most pic* 
turesque, Lloyd's Pulpit. The prevailing 
characters of the scenery are the grand and 
romantic. 

" I cannot possibly tell you what I 
have enjoyed amidst such charms, Rous- 
seau says somewhere, it is possible to live 
a thousand years in a quarter of an hour, 
If this is possible, I think I may put in 
some claim to it How have I wept and 
smiled ! How have I been fixed in pen- 
sive enjoyment, as though held by the 
hand of enchantment ! 

" As to speeches, I made none ; so I 
have none to record. I never, in my life, 
made less use of my tongue. It seems to 
lie dormant, as if sensible it was not 
formed to express the feelings congenial 
with such, objects. 

" This, too, must supply me with an 
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Apology for not sending the Sonnets you 
expect Surrounded by every thing to 
fill one with the enthusiasm of -poetry, I 
never felt less disposition to make Hues; 
and I am inclined to think the mind that, 
under the first full impression of such 
scenery, can turn its attention to adjust 
the quantity and rhythmu* of words, has 
as much real taste as that celebrated party 
who, in ascending the Egyptian pyramid, 
Strove which should be at the top first, and 
when there, sat themselves down to carve 
their names on its stones! However, 
before the freshness of the impression 
passes off, something may be done a little 
to your wishes. 

" While I thus allude to enjoyments, 
I hope it is not of these alone that I can 
speak. I would believe that they have 
been profitable in their influence. An en- 
thusiastic writer has said, that " it is im- 
possible to ascend Snowdon without com- 
ing down a better man." If this were true, 
government should make every felon in 
the kingdom go on pilgrimage to this puri- 
fying spot. But, without exaggeration, it is 
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certain that great objects have a tendency, 
to enlarge the mind. Every base, every 
paltry thought, appears discountenanced 
in the presence of such awful majesty, 
^Ml the pomp, all tlie glitter, all the disr 
tinctipns of life, are despicable as the 
playthings of a child, when, amidst the 
sublimities and solitudes of nature, we 
cop m tine with God and with his works. 
Never, before did I possess such profound 
reverence for the divine greatness; never 
VefQre did I so admire or apprehend the 
condescension and tenderness of the Great 
Red#e«uer! . 

1 ' ''« O, may t breathe no longer than 1 breathe' 
*•' My sool in praise to him who gave my soul, 
' A od all her infinite of prospect fair !' 

" But let us turn from things to men, 
$nd if you please to women. I am extremely 
comfortable in the family of Mr. and Mrs: 
S- — . They give me every attention, and 
their sons frequently join me in ruy rambles. 
There is but one object that disconcerts 
me, atid that is their, daughter! She is an 
only daughter, and a spoiled daughter* 
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Sh£ thinks herself pretty; and, in this con- 
ceit, idolizes her sweet person. She ttan- 
lidt use her fingers, lest they should lose 
their whiteness— nor her eyes, lest they 
should lose their brightness. She will 
not go out when it is cloudy, lest it should 
fraih— tibrwheh it is sunny, lesft she should 
bH tanned. She studies how she shall sit 
down/ and haw she shall rise again; and, 
inofeovei^'' plagues me with heh essences; 
as' y6u kribtf I am of Seneca's opinion, 
"thit of all smiells, tip smell is the best 
«itelK* 

"Of course, she can play, and draw; 
and smile, and sentimentalize; but she has 
neither good sense, good taste, nor good 
temper. And even that soft retiring mo- 
desty, which rests on the countenance of 
woman, like the unsullied bloom on the 
peach, is wanting. This last defect I 
charge' on her familiarity with love tales. 
I am convinced they effect nothing sooner 
than to efface that chaste and' delicate 
rfeserve, which gives loveliness to beauty; 
kttd whifch, if once lost, is not to be whoUy 
tfecoverfed. Would that I had the purga* 
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tion of sgeh young ladies libraries !— that 
is of our circulating libraries* I would 
soon act the part of Don Quixote's friend 
towards them, and reduce their myriacjs of 
volumes to some score or two, I warrant 
you! 

" But what most offends me in this 
young lady is her treatment of her parents. 
They are persons of good understanding 
and simple manners ; happy in each other,, 
and most affectionate to their children* 
In fact they are specimens of the good 
old English character — a character, that 
I hope will never be lost to us by French 
influence, or any other imaginable in- 
fluence. These worthy persons cannot 
sympathise with their daughter's fine sen- 
timents. They often express a wise opi- 
nion in awkward and ungrammatical 
language, and habitually study comfort 
in preference to fashion. These are fla- 
1 grant evils in her estimation; and 
she seems to think they exonorate her 
from that respect, which a child xan never 
withhold from a parent, without forfeit- 
ing for herself— It must, however, be al- 
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lowed, that Miss S -is to be pitied, as 

well as censured. Her parents, with the 
hest intentions, have mistaken her educa- 
tion. They were determined their only 
daughter should base "tAe very best edu- 
cation," and have rue to a great expense in 
obtaining it Yet alas ! instead of educa- 
tion, she has been -crowded with showy 
accomplishments, which may expose her 
to the snares of the worthless, but which 
<can contribute little to make her either 
useful or happy in domestic life. So far 
irotn directing the whole process of in- 
struction to the government of the feel- 
ings, the formation of the temper, and the 
inculcation of religious principles, the 
plan, one would think, was designed most 
effectually to pamper and indulge vanity, 
selfishness, and folly* Indeed, if educa- 
tion imply discipline, and is designed prin- 
cipally as a moral corrective* of the evil 
dispositions of the heart, she is absolutely 
without education. 

" I must now suspend my coilamuuioa 
with my dear friend- Surely you will not 
complain of my;, 'short, shabby letters,; 
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any more. Come, come, fall at ever£ 
corner, examine how you will. 

"Remember me kindly to Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell, your mother, Mr. F. &c. 4tc. 
Grace, mercy, and peace be with you I 

" Your's, . most affectionately, 

" James Douglas." 

" P. S. I hope you see Banks occa- 
sionally. I know he has a respect for you f 
and will value your society. 

"'More last words. 9 — What I hayp 
said of the S *s is, of course, in confi- 
dence. It is what any one might observe ; 
but we cannot hold the claims of hos- 
pitality too sacred." 

This letter, although truly welcome 
to Lefevre, gave. some little disturbance t* 
bis complacency. It was the first letter 
that did not yield unmixed pleasure; *nd 
the change of feeling revealed to him some* 
thing of the truth.i fie could not help 
seeing that some particulars in the ootite 
of Miss S— — , might be applied to. Miss 
Wallis. He was forced too, into a contrast 
of his recent pleasured with those «£ 
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Douglas, Hie felt that he had sank from 
the level of equality with his friend: and 
almost unconsciously his pride was piqued. 
"/But," thought he, " I shall return to en- 
joyments worthy of me ; and as to Mis? 
Wallis, I have nothing to do with her. 
She has faults, and I should be glad to 
amend them." 

At this moment a small parcel was 
brought to him with Miss Wallis's compli- 
ments, It contained the promised Tales. 
He threw them on the table : € * I will not 
read them," said he, thinking of Douglas's 
sentence against novels, " And yet," con- 
tinued he* recollecting himself, " Douglas 
allows that he would spare some of them 
-^perhaps thfe may be one," .opening a 
volume.—" Moral Tales!" * Surely if they 
answer the title they contain nothing 
improper. 9 ' Then recurring to his engage^ 
ments as secretary to the . petitioning 
committee, ; he shut the book-r cleared his 
tableland sat: down to consider of his 
arrangements. « j ■ ) 

* Lefevre soon formed his plans; and^ 
i$ he never allowed time fa>i>e wafctetl 
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between the forming a purpose and its 
execution, he was quickly absorbed in their 
accomplishment All the time, at his own 
command, was devoted to the object ; and, 
when be could not give it his services, it 
still filled his thoughts. He wrote letters— 
he made speeches— he drew up petitions — 
he waited on his superiors, to explain the 
proposed measures, and to solicit their 
support. It cost him a sigh to abandon 
entirely, and at once, his favorite pursuits. 
" Bat," thought he, "it is necessary. The 
more energy I give to it, the sooner I shaft 
retard to -them;- -and no object can liav£ 
more dawns upon me." 

Thus he satisfied himself; yet rt'& 
probable, that as much might have been' 
done, and with as much effect; and even 
ia as little time, without that feveHsh 
anxiety — that exclusive attention which 
he indulged. But Lefevre had strbrig* 
feelings, which often hurried him on by" 
their impulse, without allowing him to ad- 
just his attention to the merit of the object. 
If a neiv object interested him at aH,* it in- 4 * 
terested him for. a time totally. * ; ' 
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The ardour of his pursuit increased 
as he advanced. The warm praises of his 
companions — the sense of his own superi- 
ority — the agitations of hope and fear, as 
directed to the issue — may be supposed to 
have contributed to this. But principally, 
the generous heart of Lefevre was touched 
on finding, from more minute enquiry, that 
the evils they were endeavouring to remove, 
were much more extensive than they had 
imagined. These were chiefly found amongst 
those young men who had married ; and, 
who, in preparing for the pleasures of matri- 
mony, had forgotten to provide for tha 
claims of a family. While they had no pros- 
pect of redress, delicacy prevented them 
making a full statement of their condition ; 
but since steps were taking, that promised 
some relief, they cast aside their restraints. 
It was painful to heftr of sickness without 
cordials— of children without bread — of 
spirits depressed to the earth, by a weight 
of debt, which could neither be borne nor 
thrown off : and this from persons in the 
prime of life, and, in most cases, anxious 
to provide honorably for their families. 
vol, r. M 
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r (I .il-efpvre could .not hear these accounts 
jUnvu>jved,<iior with a distant and uncertain 
.prospect of assistance. He proposed , that 
jajfu&d .should be opened for the discharge 
K>f small debts of married men ; and, that 
relief might be bestowed without a sacrifice 
,of worthy .feelings, he proposed it should 
;t;e styled a lending fund, for the advance 
V*f money, but which, it was understood, 
^liquid never be demanded. He could not 
puffer, himself to suggest -a generous act to 
others, without becoming an example of it; 
Jp* r immediately, therefore, put down his 
ri^me for a handsome sum, and the sub- 
ts^fiptioo became general. 
*, ♦ . Many of the committee were far from 
J^ng- able to feed on anticipations how 
.pleasant soever; they had long been ac- 
customed to live on the present and pass- 
ing pleasure. Besides, " it was impossible 
rlo meet at a chophouse without taking 
^o pie thing." That they might not be shabby, 
t|>ey, united to take a slight supper; and 
,p\i$ ? ^Qmmittee meeting was soon trans- 
formed into a beefsteak club. 
b^/Tgl^feyref indeed, protested against this 
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as needless; and, if expected at such a 
place, they could easily meet where it 
would not be necessary. But, in this in- 
stance, he did not prevail, and he was a 
little mortified. " Well, well," whispered 
Wallis, as he was proceeding to remon- 
strate, " press it no farther— you shall be 
at full liberty to act as you like-*4 should 
Jifce it as well without, but you know, 
Oharies, we must humour men a little if 

* *fre would manage them ; and, as to sup- 
pier, why, we must take it somewhere? 

J ' Little did Lefevre suspect that Wallis 
W u humouring him, in order to manage 
him*" When he found himself at perfect 
<lifefcr#y,- he lost his hostile feeling to the 
supper ; and, that he might show he was 
not so -rigid, as some supposed, he oc- 
casionally partook of it. Once familiarized 
to it and its society, he no longer objected ; 
and, in a few weeks, the business and the 
Sttpper were so confounded, that one could 
not be avoided without the other. So in- 
sensibly do we lose the sense of what is 
proper to our characters ! ' 

• / Some weeks, and even months, elapsed 

m2 
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itf ttri* employ, without much opportunity 
tor 'any thing else. At length, nearly att 
that cfrnld be effected was done by the per- 
severance of Lefevre, and be found that 
little wove wan required of him, than to 
give[ his attendance at the weekly meeting, * 
in* He now determined to resume hfe 
ipore peaceful pursuits; but alas! the re* 
Ijritiftr them had subsided* His habits 
had .been interrupted'; his mind had been 
osoited by active, bustling, irregular exer- 
tions; and it was still filled with anxious 
expectancy, as to the result of all his toil. 
It is easy to conceive that, in bringing 
such a mind to the tranquil pleasures of the 
fctudy and retirement, all would at first b* 
dull and insipid. He could not translate* 
page of Virgil, nor read a chapter of the 
Universal History with his wonted plea- 
sure^ He yawned over his books, and was 
frequently compelled to read a page five 
or six times, before he could bring his ab- 
sent and disordered thoughts to bear upon 
j^ta godtents. This was too tiresome to be 
end wed* -Instead of resolving, by patient 
Tefierta^ to reamer -.the* taste fa? those 
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pleasures }ie had tost> he chafed Ms qMftitfc 
with fruitless regrets. His conscience: wp* 
. < il^at ease;' he alternately quarrelled vritk 
himself and with his studies; and. felt diar 
posed to relieve himself from the uneasinesd 
of solitude, by seeking pleasant society**** 
Thus did he uaconseioudy add link to link 
to' those chains in which be waa already 
entangled* when one noble spring of routi 
lution might have burst them asunder. . <i 

Lefevre thus disposed, did not long 
want temptation. Since the renewal of 
their intercourse, Wallis had shown him 
great attentions, and his assiduities wrert 
rather increasing than diminishing. He 
had been pleased to find he had regained 
bis influence over Lefevre; and he wafc 
bent on its growth. 

It must not, however, be supposed, 
that he had any design of laying waste the 
-virtues and character of his friend in his 
endeavours* He had different views, of 
virtue and religion to Lefevre. " I shall/' 
thought be " be doing him good in rubbing 
JotfF: his puritanical austerities. — It's a pity 
that, as Lefevre can make so pleasant 
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a companion, he should be duped by the 
nostrums of Douglas/* 

If Wallis found some motive to his 
attentions in his jealousy of Dopglas, he 
found still more in Lefevrc's rank in thfe 
office. Lefevre, he admitted, was * secbtf & 
only io himself in importance, every bfody 
talked of him — every body praised hltth 
To have the intimate friendship of Lefetr^, 
was the best way to share in his respetit 
and popularity: and, on having this, he 
was determined. Full of his determina- 
tion, he accosted him: — "Well, Charles, 
now we have done what we can for the 
office, and the bustle's over, let ns meet in 
a more snug and intimate way. What is 
life without friendship? hey?~we are just 
made for one another, depend on't — you 
have a fine generous heart, and I hope I 
have a little generosity about me.— But 
one must not vatmt of one's self -Well, 
whatever my heart is, it is as you see it-** 
no hypocrisy, that's one tomfort!— and it's 
all your own too. — How could I expect 
friendship, if I didn't offer it. Heart ft>r 
heart, Charles— that's the only exchange! 
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Numbers would gladly have one's- hftart* 
but they cannot make the purchase~caifr*< 
not pay in kind — they've no heart — no 
soul! Well, you have a heart, and am>Me> 
one it is — I will make myself worthy of ih? 
And as to our religious opinions, why*> 
we'll think and let think— -that's the be&h 
philosophy Charles, hey? Consider Met 
then as your own, and with me, of cours^J 
all my appurtenances— my horse—my 
purse — my home ; but why should I nam*; 
them ?— come and see us.T 

If Lefevre felt a liltte offended at the! 
flippancy of such addresses, the feeling was 
presently tost in his admiration of thdin 
apparent frankness and liberality. Perhaps 
his admiration was rather misguided hi 
this instance. He should lrave remem* 
bered, that ease and warmth of inanftei? 
are distinct from frankness; and, as ie 
liberality, he should have known that, if 
we only conform ourselves to the course 
of the world, there are few who will 
trouble themselves about our idle opinions, 
He, however, was frank and liberal, awl 
judged of others by his own standard. 
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\Lefevre seoa honoured: the invitation 
of hisJriead. When* persons sincerely id^A 
aim] to please, pleasure is easily coaimtft 
BldatecL Wallis was sincere in* hisidetfire* 
pud successful in his effort with Lefevre^ 
Hi& sister, too, was not backward in-he* 
iudteavtours. Separate from her desire, t* 
aefe in unison with her brother, she aimed* 
by afew obliging attentions, to secure those 
<*f, Lefevre, It was pleasant to be noticed 
by a youpg man, who was noticed and ad* 
nrited by so many , and it might bfc still 
mure pleasant and convenient if, in tiiae, 
sipKGDuld prevail on him to accompanying 
(wan amusement, as she frequently Joafc 
tbe> tempting opportunity, for want of a 
smfrble attendant. 

;sil I Lefevre was gratified with the visit 
J t was renewed and renewed, till it be- 
cause a sort of understanding, that he was 
to spend two or three evenings at Wallis's 
ei^ry week, 

y? > Jfyfcwithstandjng these arrangements, 
I f efevre could not always be in society; 
T&ene were still some hours which he was 
compelled to spend in retirement, aid 
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they lost nothing of their wearisomeness. 
What was to be done? He could not me^ 
drtate^- it would rather disturb than pro- 
mote' his peace. He could not read hi* 
usual? books — a dissipated attention, a 
dissatisfied conscience, interrupted him. 
The WdUs presented themselves. He read 
iSfdme of them. .They interested him — 
tfeey pleased him! u How. ridiculous he 
had* been to. take up a prejudice against 
tbet% while ignorant of their characterJ" 

* From one extreme, as is often the 
case y he ran to the other. He had com- 
elided, that every thing that bore the name 
of novel, must be mischievous and im- 
moral; and now he was convinced, that 
novels were, at once, the most instructive 
and amusing reading imaginable. His 
convictioq \yas soon known to the Wallis's; 
and they took care to supply him so cau- 
tiously with books, that it was ndt mate* 
xially shaken* . He quickly ran through 
them. His appetite enoreased in propor- 
tion as it was supplied ;, and, eventually; 
he became a most determined and inde- 
fatigable novel reader* 



CHAPTER XII. 



WHILE Wallis was exulting in the 
hope of reclaiming his friend from melan- 
choly and fanaticism; and while Lefevre 
was eagerly fleeing from the presence of a » 
conscience which, because it told him the . 
truth, he had foolishly adjudged an enemy; 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell were tilled with most 
anxious concern, 

Lefevre had, indeed, preserved the best 
appearances before them; but his frank* 
ness of character did not allow him to 
beguile them into a false opinion ; and their 
very attachment to him, while it apologized 
for his failings, was quick in their detec- 
tion. They did not know enough of his 
engagements to say exactly how the change 
was effected; but they were too sensible a 
material change had occurred since the: 
renewal of his intercourse with Wallis. 
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His calm and regular pursuits, in which he 
was once so happy, were now abandoned ; 
he was evidently reluctant to spiritual con- 
versation; and they had reason to fear 
that, if the forms of devotion were not 
relinquished, the spirit had departed. 

They tendered their little attentions 
as usual, and even encreased them; but, 
generally, they met no kindly return; and 
sometimes were succeeded by a tart reply, 
that cheerfulness of temper, which pre- 
pared him formerly to receive and bestow 
happiness in the little circle, was lost; and 
Was succeeded by a feverish hurry ari& 
irritation of spirit, which spoke/)f inwarttf 
dissatisfaction. His evenings were seldom 
spent at home; and when they were, hm 
refreshments were often taken in silence'; 
and he hastily retired to his room, to forget 
himself in the engrossing interest of a novel, 
or romance. 

One evening, after Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell had been dwelling with parental anxiety 
on Lefevre's declensions, they resolved to 
bear their trouble where they were acctis- 
tomed to carry all their troubles, and \vhcr6 
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tto<!# never failed to find relief, Th<*y 
kneeled down by the side of each other; 
JMr. Russell with a patriarchal manner, 
lifted up his voice to the throne of hea* 
venly grace; while his worthy companion 
evinced her sympathy in his sentiments, at 
one time^ by a sigh, at another, by a whis- 
pered Amen. 

It happened that, in the midst of thte 
exercise, Lefevre came home, and, to 
avoid disturbing it, he took his seat in the 
adjoining room; where, however, he could 
not fail to hear every sentence most dis- 
tinctly. At first, he was surprized that 
the devotions of the family occurred s6 
tirach later than the regular hour; but he 
bad not heard many sentences before he 
concluded, that this was an extra service, 
and purely on his own account. His heart 
was agitated with a variety of feelings; 
and unconsciously he sank on his knees* 
Mr. Russell proceeded to notice his dan- 
gers; to pray for his deliverance; and to 
strengthen his petitions by an ingenuous 
&r6wal of their interest in his welfare, and 
by an earnest appeal to Divine m^rcy. 
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Hia emotion grew as he advanced; and* 
in closing, he seemed like Abraham pleads 
ieSriorithe cities of the Plain* His fer- 
voir*! his affection, his easy but reverend 
access to God in prayer, touched Lefevre 
toen more than the new view it compelled 
biin to take of his situation ; and he arose 
deeply affected, and wiping the starting 
tears from his eyes. 

* After having employed a minute in 
composing himself, he entered the adjoin- 
ing room, and T stretching out his hand 
to Mr. Russell, said, — " Thank yon, siri" 
* " For our prayers, you mean !" said 
Mr, Russell^ taking his hand, and looking 
a little surprised. " Then you have heard 
them, and they have apprized you of our 
anxieties on your account?" 

,. "They have, sir; and I thank you 
for them. But I hope there is hot so m ueh 
reason for fear as you apprehend ■" 
<'x: H -\ hope so too; my dear Oharlea* 
said Mr. Russell, with a complacent smile. 
'/'Mhkw we old folks are tempted to be too 
jealous of ^ -youth^ £ l>ut I know also that 
yowlkva^e setdom s«fl|c*ently captious fot 
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themselves. This may be the case with 
us. If we should have more anxieties for 
you than appear reasonable, yon roust 
ascribe them to the best motives; and, if 
you should not be fully aware *)f your 
dangers, perhaps, you may derive benefit 
from our caution." 

" I shall be most thankful for your 
advice, sir; and trust to profit from it-^ 
But, what have I done ?— I have done no* 
thing that is wrong, have I ?" 

* Nothing that is wrong / — I hope, my 
dear Charles, you do not limit this phrase 
to .things directly immoral. This will 
never do for Christians. I remember my 
good old minister of Bridgenorth used 
often to say, there are three sorts of ac- 
tions :— those that are good; those that, 
are bad.; and those that are doubtful;—* 
and that we ought to be most cautious of 
those that are doubtful. ' For/ said he, 
(they are his very words), 'we are in 
most danger of these doubtful actions ; 
because they do not alarm us, and yet 
tjbey insensibly lead to greater transgres- 
sions—just as the shades of twilight gra- 
dually reconcile us to darkness. 5 " 
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,* > a g a j j <j not know that I have done 
even what you would call doubtful" re- 
plied Lefevre, in haste, as if he thought 
conscience would forbid the -sentence, if 
he paused. 

"I believe we stall find the best way 
of deciding on these things doubtful, is to 
judge rather by their influence upon us, 
than by their sensible turpitude. And now 
my dear Charles, be candid with yourself 
as you can be. Look back a little. Com- 
pare yourself, not with what you were 
yesterday > or yesterday week; but com- 
pare yourself with what you were six 
mouths ago. Are you not different to what 
you were then? Are you so tranquil, 
so happy, so satisfied with yourself? 
Have you so much spirituality of mind? 
so much deadness to the world? — such 
enjoyment of religion ? — And must you 
BOt refer this change of feeling to a change 
of society and employments ?" 

v Lefevre threw himself back in his 
chair, and rested his eyebrows on the fore- 
fingers of his right-hand, evidently the sub- 
ject of. an inward conflict, which he yet 
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wished to conceal. m Mr. Russell was de- 
lighted to see he had brought him to this 
state of reflection ; and, that it might not be 
interrupted he paused and began to change 
his pipe, a thing he habitually did when 
he had nothing else to employ him. 

Mrs, Russell, however, had held her 
peace as long as she was able, and she 
remarked with some warmth — "But surely 
Mr. Lefevre you cannot think it doubtful, 
whether you ought to read such samctalous 
and wicked books as those, which have 
been lying on your table, for the last two 
months?" 

Lefevre was «ot displeased at this ill* 
tim^d, but well-intentioned observation. It 
called him fcoro painful, though salutary, 
reflections; and he felt, that if it did apply 
to some of the novels that had passed 
under his eye, it did not describe the whole 
of them, nor those that had afforded him 
most pleasure. He; therefore, answered 
with spirit,— 44 That the books in question 
were not scandalous, and wicked ;*-4hat, 
on the contrary, they were designed to en- 
force good morals ; — that they, gave us au> 
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acquaintance With the world, and taught 
us a proper conduct fn life." ^ 

" I don't know," replied Mrs. Russell, 
looking rather wisely, — " I believfe you 
must allow, that it is not to novel readers 
we are fo look, for * proper conduct* in the 
world. These wretched books, 1 am sure, 
have ruined multitudes of young people." 
v 4 "Well, ma'am, they have not ruined 
me,* said Lefevre, a little vexed at Mrs. 
tttisfceH* s close remarks, the more so, per- 
haps, because he felt his conscience in- 
clined to her side. 

" Oh 1 Mr. Lefevre, do not be angry! 
Do not talk lightly about being ruined. I 
*anrfOt bear that! — But I cannot hfel|i 
th hiking, that novels and plays are the 
way to ruin; and Mr. Russell and I have 
no* been easy about you, since you.brought 
tfteriT into the house. — Say, Mr. Lefevre, 
ytou woVt read any more of them. Re- 
member; you used to call them * rubbish' 
ahd vile trash.'^- Oht what would Mr. 
Douglas bay if he knew you read them !** 

This fefeling speech much affected 
Lefevte; but the appeal to Douglas, with 
vox.. I. N 
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which it dosed; touched his pride; and 
he again replied,—" That Mr. Douglas 
would not condemn them as Mrs* Russell 
did; and, that she had no right to con- 
demn them, since she had never read them-" 
* Read them/' said he, with rather an un* 
gracious tone, "and then give .sentence." 

" Nay, my dear Charles," said Mr. 
Russell, with his usual calmness, " I hope 
you do not think it necessary to buy all 
*ur knowledge with experience. Surely 
you would not think of taking a dose of 
arsenic, to ascertain that it is poison. And 
when we see, with our own eyes, the dan- 
gerous influence of these books on num- 
bers of young persons; and hear the 
testimony of the best and most pious of 
•men concerning them; we can need no 
other evidence, and are fully warranted in 
forming our own opinion." 

Lefevre was asking himself, why he 
did not reason in this way at the time Miss 
Wallas first introduced her tales to him, 
when Mr. Russell resumed : " I tell thee 
what Charles— I remember my younger 
days. 1 thought of many things as you 
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fiow seem to think. I attempted to unite 
religion with, what the world calls, inno- 
cent pleasures. But, somehow or ether, 
I found that these innocent pleasures hurl 
my conscience, and unfitted me for devo- 
tion. I was in this unhappy state for a 
long time, and it distresses me to think how 
near I was losing all taste for religion, by 
these worldly pleasures. However, that 
God whom I had sought as the guide of 
my youth, did not forsake me. I prayed 
that I might see my error, and read my 
bible more diligently ; and, in a few weeks, 
I was almost another creature. I was so 
happy in religion, that I lost all relish for 
my foolish amusements. So true it is* 
that prayer will either draw us from tfre 
world, or the world will draw us from 
prayer. It was about this time, that 4 
made some resolutions, and read them 
-carefully every week ; and I am sure, they 
have not only kept me from many a, snare 
siafce, but I hope have often quickened me 
in the pursuit of heavenly things. 
\ " Well, I was going! to tell you the re- 
solutions Theseare they—I resolved ;-r- 
n2 
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« First,— To think of nothing, that 
would unfit me for communion with God. 

« Secondly, — To do nothing, on which 
I could not ask his presence and blessing. 

4t And, Thirdly,— To read nothing, 
which would make me uneasy, if I should 
read it before a modest female." 

. Lefevre retired from this, and similar 
converse to his own chamber, with a 
troubled spirit Once more he fell on his 
knees ; and, with more fervor than he had 
used for many months, offered his suppli- 
cations to God, He arose ; and gave him- 
self to rest, with a composure, which was 
the more sensible to him, as he had been 
so long a stranger to the soothing efficacy 
of prayer. 

In the morning, his feelings were of a 
more mixed description. If his heart was 
at all influenced by penitence, it was uot 
free from every emotion of resentment. He 
was vexed with himself, for having given 
an opportunity for rebuke; and he was 
vexed with the indiscriminate, and, as he 
called it, excessive way, in which Mrs, 
Russell administered it. 



This lady, indeed, with the noblest 
intentions, often accelerated the mischief 
she wished to prevent. In the ardour of 
her friendship, she would say too much — 
do too much. In her eagerness to attain 
a desirable object, she could not pause to 
ask the best manner of securing it. She 
could not estimate and classify evils. If a 
thing was wrong— why, it was wrong — and 
must be opposed, and protested against, in 
the same way as any other wrong thing* 
Like an empiric in medicine, she would 
exhibit the same remedy for the same 
disease, without any regard to constitution 
or character. She did not know, that many 
weak persons are often hurried into the 
very thing one would have them avoid, by 
injudicious and ill-timed opposition. 

Unhappily, Lefevre had not learned 
to separate advice, from the mode of giving 
it.' Mrs. Russell's remarks, therefore, were 
not generally successful; sometimes they 
fretted him into anger; and more frequently 
tempted him to forget a good admonition, 
in quarrelling with the way in which it was 
presented. 
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In such a 6tate of mind Lefevre sat 
down to write to his friend Douglas. He 
determined to submit his situation impar- 
tially to his observation; and he fulfilled 
his determination, as far perhaps as human 
frailty will allow ; for with the utmost can* 
dour, and without the least perversion of 
truth,. it commonly happens that a gloss is 
given to our actions, by which we and our 
friends are often deceived into a too favor- 
able opinion of them. — After enlarging on 
his employments, his society, and his inter- 
rupted studies, the letter refers to his reli- 
gious state, and runs thus: 

" But while 1 thus exult in the pro* 
bable issue of my exertions in the office, 
what shall I say relative to your questions 
on my religious experience? I cannot telll 
I can only say, I am unhappy— very un- 
happy. I have no relish for my old pursuits; 
and fly from one thing to another, and am 
still unhappy. I dread to relinquish prayer, 
and. yet I have, no pleasure in it; and I 
must confess I have often * restrained 
prayer before God/ I do hear the word, 
but I am sensible it is rather critically, 
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than devotionally ; aod ray duties at the 
school are a task instead of a gratification, 
I lament a mind divided between this 
world and a better — a heart feelingly alive 
to ail objects but Christ. Not all the pro- 
mises can at times render me wy hope} 
often have I concluded, that I am intended 
as. an earful instance how far a man may. go 
in religion and yet be lost J O, how dif- 
ferent to what I was, when we walked to- 
gether ici divine communion! But, I fear 
1 Qnly walked in your light; and, now you 
are removed, my real character appears. 

14 My dear Douglas, pray for me- 
counsel met I could always brook your 
counsel better than any one's else. ' Would 
that it were with me as in days past, when 
the candle of the Lord shone upon me, 
and when by his light, I walked through 
darkness i' But I resolve, and re-resolve, 
and live the same. 

*' I have not much to say of our circle, 
and nothing I believe that can please you. 
Our * Literary Society* is dissolved, and 
the books parted. * Adams's Lectures, &c/ 
are awarded to you. ^told you it would 
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ftdt long survive your absence. Thomas 
is a shabby fellow, and has spoken shame- 
fully of you, notwithstanding all. I hate 
ingratitude! I have seen little of Banks. 
I would do it because you respect hra*; 
but he is a conceited pedant to my eye.-— 
Have you seen Overton's * True Church- 
man T Write me without delay.— TeH me 
seriously, what you think of novel reading. 
41 Your's, my very dear friend, 
" Most affectionately, 
" Charles Lefjbvre*" 

Mr. Douglas complied with his 
friend's request by replying without 
delay* It will be proper to introduce the 
whole letter, and, without doubt, the im- 
portance of its contents will qualify its 
unusual length. 

Mr. Douglas tp Mr. Lqfevre. 

"Bala,!—* 

"My very DfcAR Frienj>, 
" How has your let,t)er grieved me I I 
eould not read it without, offering fervent 
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prayers for your deliverance; and now 
without loss of time, I sit down to notice 
the parts in which I am most interested. 

" If I can form any correct judgment 
of your case from the account you have 
given, I may conclude you are in the situ* 
ation of a person, , who is injured, he 
scarcely knows how; and who, without 
changing his circumstances, is hardly con* 
scious tbat be is exposed to the recurrence 
of similar injury. But, I do intreat you, 
not to neglect your present state for a mo- 
ment. A wound is not the less fatal because 
we know not how we came by it, nor 
because we choose to pronounce it trifling; 
and, while ignorant of the cause, we can 
have no security. It must be detected to 
be avoided. 

" Trace then your present symptoms 
to the proper source. It will easily be as* 
certained if you are diligent and sincere in 
the examination. It may be, you have 
been guilty, rather in sins of omission, than 
those of commission ; but, remember, it is 
as dangerods to neglect the things we 
ought to do, as to do the things we ought 
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not to do. A fire will go out as certainly 
by neglect j as by the application of uncon- 
genial materials. Religion, like every other 
living principle, has its element; and to 
hope to preserve this divine principle in 
life, without meditation, prayer, self*en- 
quiry, good reading, and pious society, 
which are its elements, is the same thing as 
to expect the life of a fish while withheld 
from its native waters, or that of a man 
while refused the vital air. And, here* it 
is also to be observed, that the evil is not 
of a totally negative character. We can- 
not remove any thing from its peculiar 
element, without subjecting it to another, 
and a deleterious element ; and, has not 
my friend reason tot refer his present dis- 
tress to a double cause ? Has he not, at 
once, withdrawn from the influence of re- 
ligious exercises, and exposed himself to ah 
atmosphere, which, though gmteful, has 
imperceptibly weakened and corroded the 
springs of spiritual health and life? 

" Hasten then, my dear friend, to for- 
sake pursuits and society, which have been 
so injurious to you. Hasten to return to. the 
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paths af peace and safety you have aban^ 
doned; Talk not of the innocenee of youi* 
engagements; whatever they may be to 
others, they are dangerous to you. It is 
with the mind, as with the body, food that 
is wholesome to one constitution, may be 
deadly to another; and surely those em- 
ployments, which have wounded your 
peace, and destroyed your spirituality, will 
not be able to beguile you into a notion of 
their innocence. Alas for us f how sub«* 
tie are * the devices* of Satan ! There arfc 
more persons ruined by those pleasures, 
which are pronounced innocent, than by 
those styled guilty ! 

u Fly, fly, then from this enchanted 
ground ! Parley not with the tempter— call 
not things by his appellatives; but listen 
to the voice of experience and scripture. 
Remember that pleasures, which may be 
appropriate to the worldling, are not soto 
the Christian. O, there is nothing move 
vexatious, than to see those who are called 
christians, hankering after enjoyments, 
which they yet profess to be base and un- 
satisfactory ! What is the world to think 
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of such conduct? ' Can any thing more 
effectually belie our professiobs, and re- 
proach our religion?— We have pleasures 
of our own. Religion takes nothing from 
us that is worth retaining, All that is really 
innocent in life, we enjoy in common with 
the world, and with a double relish; and, 
in addition to this, we are introduced to 
the uncloying, sublime pleasures connect* 
ed with our spiritual existence, as our pe- 
culiar and everlasting inheritance. O, let 
us not pawn this birthright for a mess of 
pottage ! Let us rise into the enjoyments 
of religion ! The spirit of the world must 
be opposed by the master-spirit of religion. 
The Christian, who is properly under its 
influence, looks on worldly objects as mean 
and despicable ; — he feels, as I lately felt, 
on descending from Snowdon. With the 
sublime scenery fresh in my mind, and 
niy feelings still swelling with ecstacy, the 
petty objects about me, neither obtained, 
nor seemed worthy of, a moment's atten- 
tion. , • . 

" Above all things, my dear Charles, d& 
not despair. He that says, there is no hope 
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will cast off fear; while ' to him that be- 
lieveth all things are. possible. 9 Believq 
that it is possible to escape the snares ia 
which you have been entangled ;— believe 
that the Saviour is inviting you to himself 
ynd waiting to receive you ; — believe that 
you may yet enjoy all, and much more 
than you have enjoyed; — nothing can in- 
fluence your mind more favorably, and 
nothing is more scriptural. 

" Shall I tell you I was much surprised, 
after the statement in your letter, that 
you should seriously ask me, what I think 
of novel reading. Can you, then, doubt, 
that it has united with other evils to reduce 
you to the present unhappy condition. O, 
my friend, excuse me if I say, that this, 
and some other remarks in your letter, 
tempt me to think, that while you complain 
of the disease under which you labor, you 
do not sufficiently dislike and condemn 
the causes. How many are there who 
would willingly enjoy health, but who wiH 
not renounce sensual gratifications as the 
price of it!. 
. t "Buf, you seem to wi^h I would give 
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the question seme particular attention^ 
This I will cheerfully do — never was it a 
burden to me, to meet the request of my 
friend. 

" Perhaps I ought to preface my re* 
marks by stating, that I by no means-ob- 
ject to a tale, or fictitious narrative as such. 
Those who do, appear to me to carry their 
objections too far ; and, by extending, in- 
variably weaken them. Such objections 
would operate not merely against some 
of our best prose writings, but equally 
against the compositions of our finest poets ; 
yet, surely, if there are those who would 
forbid our perusal of the prose fictions of 
Johnson, De Foe, and St. Pierre, there 
are none who would interdict the poems of 
Cowper, Montgomery, Scott, and Milton. 
Moreover, I apprehend, that such indis- 
criminate censure would affect even the 
Scriptures themselves; for, I know net 
what we can call the parabolical parts, 
except it be, truth under the veil of fiction. 
Ipdeed, we seem so constituted, as to re- 
ceive instruction through this medium, 
with peculiar delight; for every nation, 
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whether refined or barbarous, serious or 
gay, has abounded with fictitious combina- 
tions, from the engagements of life and the 
forms of nature, to illustrate moral truth. 

" While, however, so much should 
be conceded, let it jbe observed, that it is 
a concession rather, to what is possible, 
than to what is fact. I can conceive of a 
tale being so constructed, as to illustrate 
and enforce the highest lessons of virtue 
and religion ; but, at the same time, it must 
be confessed, that the body of existing 
novels is directed to very different objects. 
There have, indeed, recently been writers, 
who have laudably endeavored to wrest 
* this powerful engine from the enemy, and 
employ it on the side of truth and good- 
ness ; but their number is far too few to 
jedeem the character of this species of 
composition. They deserve our gratitude, 
and will, of course, be an exception from 
the following objections : — 

" First,ihen 9 1 object to a course of novel 
reading, as it produces an undue excitement 
on the wind. The design of the novel writer 
is to interest and inflame the passions ; and 
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this design is generally accomplished, by 
giving that position to incidents and cha- 
racters, which shall fill the imagination, 
and excite the deepest feelings of the heart 
This excitation, from being pleasing, be- 
comes necessary; — the appetite grows with 
the gratification ; till, at length, the novel 
reader requires his tale, as the drunkard 
does his potion. 

" The evils of this excitement must be 
apparent. Where it is indulged, the relish 
for sober pleasures and rational pursuits 
is lost ; — the understanding and the judg- 
ment are enslaved to an inflated imagina- 
tion;— and ennui, the inseparable compa- 
nion of violent emotion, sheds its destruc- 
tive mildew on all the souL The habitual 
novel reader feeds on essences and liquors, 
rather than on a temperate and wholesome 
diet. 

" And, if the observation is to be ap* 
plied to youth, the case is aggravated. In 
youth, the fancy wants restraint, and the 
understanding, cultivation ; a course of 
novel reading, at this period then, must be 
as perilous, m the administration of stimit- 



tents, where there is every symptom of 
fever! 

« Secondly, I object to general novel 
reading, because it gives fake impressions and 
Views of life. Although it is the boast of the 
Novelist, that he ' draws from life/ I will 
venture to say, his descriptions are no more 
A fair sample of life, than the gardens of Italy 
are a fair specimen of the world, or the' 
portraits in Somerset House a fair repre- 
sentation of our species. It is rather a 
selection from life, than a delineation of it; 
and, though the copy should be correct, 
the impression will be erroneous. There 
is too much bustle, and surprise, and agi- 
tation ; the heart must thrill with fear and 
Hope, through every page of the story;' 
while the days, the months, the years of 
real life, which pass away in regular duty: 
and quiet happiness, • receive neither de* 
scription nor encomium. 

" But it frequently happens that the 
exhibitions of life, partial as they are, 
aire unjust. Characters are drawn with a* 
monstrous compound of vice and virtu** 
Passion* are described with necessary 
vox., i. o 



consequences, which are by na means 
consequent Trifles are raised into impor* 
fence; events not likely to occur in a life- 
time, are made essential to life; and others, 
common to humanity, and which fre- 
quently' bring with them little pain or 
pleaswe, eaonot be realised without siiik^ 
img into an abyss of endless misery, or 
rising to a paradise of everlasting joy. 

"But, thirdly,, my principal objection 
to novel reading is, its immoral tendency* 
This charge, though a most serious one, 
is, I fear, to he applied to nearly all the 
books which pass under the name of novel. 
In making this assertion, however, I am 
tfcking the New Testament as the standard 
of morality; and by this standard, al- 
though there will be no comparison in the 
shades of guilt, few will escape condem- 
nation* What are we to say of works 
which fritter away the distinctions between 
right and wrong ; and deceive the unwary 
ipto the paths of vice, by surrounding 
them with the waymarks of virtue ? What 
are we to say of works, which treat 
with content those admirable qualities 
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industry., frugality, and pruderice; Vhrfte 
they squander their praises on < extrava- 
gance^ carelessness and folly? What are 
we to say of works, which alienate the 
heart from domestic and retired duties— 
which convert every quiet home into a 
prison-bouse — and make the betet of parents 
appear either ridiculous or tyrannical?— 
What are we t<^ say of works, which are 
polluted by luscious descriptions of sensual 
grfe&dures, lascivious inuendofes, and infidel 
bon-mots; and which, almost uniformly, 
make love a passion wholly irresistible? 
What are we to say of works which jus- 
tify emulation, pride, vanity, revenge, am- 
bition, and hatred? — of workfc which, in 
some cases, become the apologists of 
drunkenness, » fornication, adultery, gam- 
bling, duelling, shearing, lying and suicide? 
" To a person ignorant of the subject, 
it would be thought that this ifc- art aggra- 
vated statement; but (as you- perhaps 
know) so far from- being 1 such, fit may be 
Substantiated without a reference* to- thon6 
works; which are denounced as scandiu 
kMi». I firmly believe that this represei*- 
o2 
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tation may be justified from the writings 
of Swift, Smollett, Sterne, and Fielding 
alone ; and yet their works are ' the stan- 
dard novels/ and their names are in 
highest reputation with the world ! 

" It is no atonement for these writers* 
that they occasionally throw out some 
good moral sentiments— that they satirize 
certain vices which are unfit*hi«nable~axid 
that they sometimes make the catastrophe 
speak on the side of virtue* When one 
vice is condemned to patronize another ; 
whep a moral maxim is pinned on to a 
licentious picture ; when a fable, com- 
posed of intrigue and wickedness* termi- 
nates in a cold allusion to virtue;— virtue 
«pd morality are only scandalized and bet 
trayed— they are only made a slight cover* 
jng to the pitfalls of vice ! 

" Nor is it any apology , that these 
writers draw from life. This has been urged 
in their favour, with a tone of great as- 
sumption; but, as Dr. Johnson has well 
observed, there are characters and scenes 
in life that ought never to be drawn* 
>Vhat it is unnecessary and improper for 
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us to see, or hear, or know, ft te irtiprope* 
far the novelist to describe. Who would be 
a voluntary listener to the lewdness, the 
curses^ and imprecations of bacchanalian 
orgies? Who would think of allowing 
himself to behold the abominations com- 
mitted in the resorts of debauchery t 
Yea, who would choose to witness those 
innocent expressions of love and tender- 
Bess, which can never be proper in the pre- 
sence of a third person? And yet it is 
mrt thought improper to make the novel 
reader present to all these hy description! 
Tires it is that the hearts Of many are pol- 
luted in the retirement of a chamber; 
and characters and scenes are made fami*- 
liar to the mind, which/ if at all knowtty 
ought ntever to have been dwelt upon, ' 
" But I have said enoughs-enough tn 
earplain my opinions to yon ; the rest I 
leave with yourself. I am going to spend 
this &?euing> with the excellent Mr. Charley 
the friend of the Bible Society. I h&ve 
already been a few hours in his compa&y* 
dftd meaftt to give you a full account 6( 
the ifctor¥i*w ; but I have ^xpendfed* alt toy 
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time. A Worthy veteran minister, named; 
Evanfc, was of the parly. He is ninety- 
two years old* add has been fifty in the 
mini»try ! He is tall, has a reverend as-> 
pecS, \tith fine grey locks resting on hi& 
shoulders* His uiansfc&rsldre most simple;! 
he segm* indifferent to the things of thi& 
life; and is most calm land: he wenly zip his 
conversation. I have been *|ut££ delighted; 
with hirpy and be is evidently mterristepl im 
rofe. - €)fr his -leaving :the ro6m, he unex- 
pectedly put; his band 4>n my head, and 
blessed me, charging me ' to be steadfast: 
in the ftith, even unto dtfatb/ You will 
hardly conceive what I felt, , 

- "I cannot allow you to be so severe on : 
Mr. Batiks He hsis a littfe pedantry, and . 
repulsive mtfnnera; but j be is- a worthy 
young man-; and there is a steadiness of 
principle and real piety about him/ which 
should commepd him to you; Let us look 
rather to character than to accompaniments. 
A man, 

* May smile, and smile, and be a villaiu still;' 

or be may have uncouth ^habits, and a re- 
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served, cold aspect, mid yet hare a warm 
heart and good principles. We must not 
throw away gold because it is in the ore ; 
nor value tinsel because it slitters. ( All 
are not as they seem.' May we ever ap- 
pear what we are, and be what we ought 
to be! 

*'*♦.'. • • 

" Your's, my dearest friend, 

" Most affectionately,' 

" James Douglas;" 



" N. B.-~My best regard* to ftlh * 
am concerned for the fate of the Society, 
When I shall see you, I cannot yet say j 
till I do, rest assured of my most eatneftt 
prayers." 



. <:" ,* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



in- 



l SUCH a letter, from a friend so truly 
h$lov$d, it will readily be believed, made 
a .strong impression on the susceptible 
mpid pf Lefevre. He sat silent for some 
time, ruminating on its content*, and then 
fipnngiog from his chair, he exclaimed— 
u Yes, I am wrong — I am wrong! and ' 
Dqyqgla* is right, and Mr. RusselUs right J 
^11 alter ^md 111 alter now." And 
ivtpediately resuming his seat; he began*' 
to write some determinations for tiie 
government ot\ his conduct 

It was well to resolve on an alteration ; 
better still to doit immediately; and -the 
resolutions themselves were excellent.— 
Yet it must be acknowledged, that excel* 
lent as the determinations were in their- 
own nature, there was something in the; 
spirit of forming them. rather Joo hasty 4. 
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rather too self-confiding. They seemed 
to shew a mind more disposed to resist 
temptation than to flee from it; a mind 
still unwilling to credit its own weakness. 

There was likewise an undue expec- 
tation of sudden success, on the adoption 
of these resolutions; they were to operate 
instantly, and by way of charm. He did 
not consider that they were of the nature 
of an alterative; and that, like all altera- 
tkes, they depended* for their efficacy, ' 
not on violent and titcasumal, bat on mode- 
rate and persevering administration. He 
was not, therefore, prepared to Wait for. 
the effect of his own determinations; bat 
was exposed to err with the child, which, ~ 
on throwing some seeds in the earth, 
anxiously watches for their growth a few* 
days, and, because they do not then ap* < 
pear, deserts them as fruitless and dead. 

In such a state of mind, much was, not 
to be expected ev«n from the best reso- 
lutions. Lefevre, like many other pa- 
tients, used his own prescription most.; 
carefully for a short time; but perseve- 
rance, an ingredient 4MoessUpy to the sa« . 
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lutary use of all good medicines, was not 
at his command ; and it* was soon neg* 
lecied, though not /wholly abandoned* 

Once more he sank into that state of 
feeling which those, persona experience, 
who have strength enough to form .good 
hiteotionfiy but net firmness enough to 
Execute them; a state of miserable dis~ 
Satisfectioh *and self-reproach. And yet* 
at this time, there was nothing in his con- 
duet but what the moralist wttild ap- 
prove; nothing that the- Christian conW 
exactly condemn. His best and mtfst vi- 
gilant friends would, perhaps, have merely 
complained of a worldly temper. Like 
many other persons, he had too little re* 
Hgion to be happy out of the world, and 
too much to be happy in it 

It mast, however, be allowed, that? 
the circumstances of Lefertre offered some 
slight apology for his unsteadiness to his 
own purposes. His former compliances 
made it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
put himself wholly <rot of the power of 
temptation: * His engagements with : the 
dfftce, to which a reference ha*he6rt mafcto/ 
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were bo com pounded of business and plea- 
sure, that it required an unusual effort to 
separate them ; and to scythe truth* Le* 
ftrere was not tvilling to retrace his steps, 
as it might provoke the remarks and .jests 
of those whose good opinion lie wad now 
too anxious io conciliate.. He commenced/ 
therefore, with a design of complying' only 
& for as compliance might: appear neces- 
sary; and, after no great length of time, 
he became, as was to be expected, too 
#eil; reconciled to his former, habits. 

Meanwhile, the undertaking on which 
Lefevres heart was set, promised a sue* 
ceesful issue; and afforded him ail %he 
satisfaction of which it was- capable. He 
had lost indeed the gmtulation of his otvn 
conscience; but he found a substitute, as 
fer as a substitute can be found, in the 
applause/and flattery of his companions; 
He felt that be w$re: lowering himself in the 
esteem of his dearest friend; but > then 
he was rising into the notice of others. 
His memorial and petitions w$re so wselL 
drawn up, as not merely ; to jexcite respect 
with the heads of the house; but to pro- 
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cure for him the admiration of some of hi* 
superior**. They invited him to their tables; 
approved his motives; complimented his 
talents; and intimated, in language that 
might be made to mean something or nothing 
— that he aught— and wttwf— and should— * 
if at all possible — be raised to higher duties 
in the office. 

At length, the agitations of fear and 
hope gave place to certain enjoyment 
The petitioners received a feply announc- 
ing, that an advance of salary was decreed 
in favor of the largest and more necessi- 
tous department irr the office. — A momen- 
tary disappointment was felt that the grant 
was not universal; and, especially, that 
Jbefevre did not share the benefit; but this' 
quickly yielded to the gladness of heart, 
which the; relief of so many inspired. In* 
the first hurry of the passions, they iustidc^ 
lively surrounded Lefevre, and clamoured 
forth the > feelings of the • sot»l. " Lefetre' 
was* their beet friend— he had laid them* 
under inexpressible obligations— be knew* 
notliow many happy families h& had made* 
—their wives should thank bim— theirch^' 
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drfen should thank him— they would tarty 
the remembrance* of his disinterested ^sc* 
ertions to the grave —they had nothing to 
regret, but that he was not benefitted/' 

After the effervescence of the passions 
bad passed off, it was regularly proposed, 
and carried by acclamation^" That a 
handsome silver medal, with a suitable 
device aad inscription, should be given to 
Mr. Charles Lefevre, -.as a slight token of 
their eternal esteem and gratitude: — And, 
that the said medal, should be presented 
to Mr. Lefevre at a supper, which they 
would . provide in honor of him." 
- Lefevre's bosom beat high withexuV' 
tatkm. He had never, thought much of 
bis own advantage; and now he had riofr 
space for regrets. It waft enough— more 
than enough-r-that he had made so many 
happy, , JJe left their presence under a 
shower of sincere blessing*; and he him- 
self bad, at this moment, been the most 
blessed of men, bad not conscience told 
him, that in bringing about thia good, bet 
had m^Hte some unnecessary and improper* 
sacrifices. 1 -,. 
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The evening for the proposed supper 
arrived; and no expence was spared to 
reader it worthy of the occasion. Good 
humour and gaiety prevailed through the 
company ; and to Lefevre it was an hour 
of triumph. The supper was in honor of 
bitn, and every one endeavoured to do him 
honor. 

At length, the cloths were all removed, 
and they were left to themselves and their 
wine. They all rose from their seats ; and 
Wallis, in the name of the body, presented 
the medal to Lefevre with a flattering 
speech. Lefevre's heart was deeply 
touched ; it was only with a few broken 
sentences he could make his acknowledg- 
ments. As soon as they were uttered, and 
before they resumed their seats, Wallis 
gave a bumper toast— u Mr. Charles Le- : 
fevre, and may be live in our memories for 
ever!*' It was drank * with three~time£- 
thrae; and Lefevre of course received it 
with a bumper. Many other toasts fol- 
lowed, and he, as presiding at the table/ 
wa^ obliged to do honour to them. His 
was a dangerous state ; but this was. not' 
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the time to feel it or provide against it; 
His understanding was already intoxicated 
by the incense of flattery and applause; 
and his senses were left without their na- 
tural safeguard. He concluded, that he 
must do this night as his friends expected* 
* It would," thought he, " be ungrateful— it 
would be ridiculous and shameful to resist 
their expectation now," — and under this 
impression, he gave himself up to do what 
u it was impossible for bim to avoid 
doing," 

Wine soon became the tegent of the 
meeting; and the cheerful joyance with 
which it commenced, was followed by ob- 
streperous mirth. Lefevre, though he had 
been more cautious in the use of the glass 
than many others, was one of the first to 
reveal its debasing effects. He became 
confused— he talked nonsense — laughed 
immoderate! y-*-and with a turbulent, irre- 
gular voice joined in the chorus of the 
songs. 

There were some present, who observed 
this with special pleasure. Not because 
they had any ill-will to Lefevre, but partly 
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because they bated his religion, and partly 
because tbey had often attempted to carry 
him thus far, but had been foiled. Now 
was the time to succeed. They did their 
best to improve the opportunity ; and, who 
can wonder that they succeeded? Lefevre 
drank to drunkenness ! Intoxication on his 
irritable system wrought most powerfully. 
He was violent in his behaviour; was in* 
capable of keeping his balance on the 
chair; and only found rest on the ground * 
Wallis, to do him justice, though he 
rejoiced that his friend was likely to be- 
tome " a hearty fellow," was not willing be 
should, on such an occasion, be made the 
butt of general ridicule; and he engaged 
two or three near him to carry Lefevre off 
to a bed-chamber. As they were bearing 
away their insensible load, one exclaimed,. 
" Hey day i Mr. Master of the Ceremonies, 
this is leaving at an early hour indeed*" 
" Well," cried another, " I think wje have 
washed his method ism out of him now." 
" Ha, ha, ha!' laughed a third, " and Well 
teach him a better method, I'll warrant 
ye,— didn't I say this religion #£ his W|pr 
only a fit, that would soon be over," > 
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They got out of the room ; and one 
of those most anxious to ensnare, Lefevre, 
jumped into the chair, and gave as a bum- 
per toast,—* 1 Wine and no ; hypocrisy i" — 
" Wine and no hypocrisy !"—" no cant !*%— 
" no methodise rWsounded and resound- 
ed long and tumultously, from wall to 
^all.— Such are the triumphs of the world 
over the fall of, professors.! And so .do 
those wound religion, who venture on for- 
bidden ground, .though protected by good 
intentions! 

The next morning, Lefevre awoke from 
turbid slumbers, and found himself in a 
strange place, surrounded by unfamiliar 
sounds. He soon recalled all that had 
passed the previous evening, while he had 
any use of his senses, and easily guessed how 
it terminated. He was inconceivably mor- 
tified, that an . occasion designed for his 
honor, should be .witness to his degrada- 
tion ; pnd, as f*rus his reflections were of 
$ religious east, they wore the character 
of remorse and despondency, rather than 
ef sincere repentance. He considered re- 
ligion to be beyond his hopes , and, there- 

VOL. I.* • a : F 
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{ore, without the iphere of his stette^r 
and exertions; and he resigned' nfrttsetf 
to pleasures, the vanity and vihtM&(>& 
. which, he was, at this moment; 'ipi&tfiflty 
realizing! • u«! am* 

it was some relief te Lefevw, tcTfltoty 
that though his excesses, had hu»bted hitfi 
in his own eyes, they had net lowetfesViHltti 
in the opinion of bis cempaakta».'' He 
stood as high with them as usual, a** ) eW«l 
higher; for, if he had not q oita «6T*tagti 
claim to their respect, he had' strdngef 
hold on" tbeir attachments, as he bore $0ftfe 
resemblance to them. Cot off :fl-o*i><*fr 
resources in himself he lost hi* indepen- 
dence. He courted the society he hadutfhee^ 
despised* and solicited the pleasured wbtag 
formerly, he had merely embraced'*^ 
the difficulty of avoiding them. 'Sib* debs 
the world debase the heart it <aseinates£ 3& 
do all who listen to the old si^peot, '#hfl« 
his original curse, " Upon thy4belty)«lia1t 
rhoa gov and the dust of the e*rth rttttl 
thouea*P •■•'--•■ *»»:*. .: .r.ib f 

The eonseqnencefe^ sachet state J6f 
mind might have been awfe)>i»tBe ext«sh*£ 
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Happily, however, tlje good Providence 
of God was preparing to counteract them, 
While Lefevre was a prey alike to remorse 
and apathy, he received a letter informing 
him that bis brother was dangerously ill, 
and wished to see him without delay. Ha 
loved his brother; and without delay, he 
hastened to his presence. 

How was he astonished and afflicted 
at the sight of him ! His gay, his blooming 
brother — pale, and ghastly, and convulsed ! * 
He had not allowed Himself to think of 
danger; but the hand of death was evi- 
dently upon him* He had proposed to 
comfort him with bis sympathy; but de- 
lirium prevented. He stood by his side 
and wept over him. The dying youth 
tamed on his pillow and exclaimed — 
xl Charles (—Charles! — wont you come to 
me?" — " He is come, he is here/' said an at- 
tendant; for Lefevre was unable to reply, he 
was in the presence of his brother, but was 
not recognized ! " Oh, Charles ! Charles ! 
I didn't think you would have forsaken 
ine."— -"My brother! my brother!" cried 
Lefevre, sinking down upon the bed, and 
p 2 



sobbing hysterically. — u Char— Chart— 

Charles ! Oh P said fy/e , c$nfi} laively. 

Lefevre sprang from the bed ^"rffi** 9Sf 
brother! speak to me — Rpber^ajpe^ tp 
me !" — It was in vain— Robert^ sg^g.^tyf 
more — and within half an hour expired ! 

Death coming so near to him — and in 
the person of a beloved relative— and at a 
time when the view of that enemy was so 
terribte — overwhelmed and astoundecT aft 
his faculties* 

Among his first thoughts, was' hu> 
mother. " How could she bear it! It 
must be broken to her gradually — He 
himself must be the messenger of it, that 
he may endeavour to console her." Racked 
as his own feelings were, . he had uow^ an 
object before him, which called for exer- 
tion, and he determined on making it He 
arranged to set out that very night; and, 
previously to leaving his brother's apart- 
ments, he wrote the following nofe i|) 
his friend Douglas. In the hurry of his 
feelings, he referred to the event, ' but 
omitted to name the individual; so tbat 
Douglas was left to imagine the nature rt <?f 
the loss. : V ,iwn a 
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— hsdD—^d l . " ■ • ■ € ;v- « ''''/• 

*' Ken&ngtpn. 

•^^ vyg |Htf?B g6ne f— he is gone! — Pray for 

Htt. <'ftty 'dS&r mother ! What will she do.? 

<£* afifl having by the mail this night, to 

fiffeak'ttie matter to her. Adieu. 

, * Charles Lefevre." 

m hr,i- <. ;s i. 

As he travelled onward to his maternal 
jhome, Lerfevre busied his mind in contriving 
now he might best lighten the heavy tidings 
to his mother. She had received but one 
letter* and that letter spoke of illness, but 
not of danger. She was not at all prepared 
to. learn the worst: and his sudden arrival 

.would f startle her into the whole truth at 

j) 1/ •». . » . 

once. He, therefore, thought it best to 
call on JVJr. Palmer, a gentleman who had 
always shewn himself interested in the con- 
cerns of the family ; add to beg him to 
open the way, for his appearance. Accord- 
inglv, all was, done that benevolent or 
filial svrp^th^; .could suggest; but feeble 
are the best exertions of friendship at such 

i'jp^ what words > sHa11 

^char^^^t^^pwpvs of a fond mother, 
grieving for the loss of a beloved son ? 
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White his mother gave her hours to 
weeping in secret, Leffevre was occupied 
with a diversity of reflections; the in* 
flueoce of which was, on the whole, favor- 
able. He continued to be oppressed with 
despondency, and tormented by self-accu- 
sation ; but not without marks of deep 
penitence for sin. The removal of hk 
brother, without warning of his peril; his 
separation from all the allurements of 
town ; his translation to the place where 
he had so eminently enjoyed religion; all 
worked powerfully on his mind* The folly 
of his pursuits— the vanity of the world— » 
the sin of his heart r- became conspicuous 
before him; and he was disposed to dwell 
upon them with compunction of spirit, 
rather than shut his eyes on them because 
they were disagreeable. 

The second evening of his stay, as 
he was wandering, in such a state of feel- 
ing, through some retired paths, for the 
refreshment of air and exercise, h<? ap- 
proached nurse Graham's cottage* He 
would have shunned almost any other 
habitation; but he felt inclined to enter 
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&^.->f!ltfl'$P*ri%7 executed his incline 

H . . |£he ; §ftod t>id woman was seated in her 

-WWW^fe eupPQrted by pillowy from 

^l^^e.w^s now incapable of rising 

^^it assistance. Jt was evident she 

^/jfl cowing fast to her end; yet she ap- 

4#a?ed f free from the iofluence of positive 

^$squse. She would have reminded the 

? observer pf nature, of the ripened fruit, 

^f^y te ^rop into the bosom of the earth ; 

;;$r $e adtnirer of the Scriptures, of Solo- 

^qn> inimitable portraiture of old age. 

b , TjplJbp general decay spread over her frame, 

ws fifcely opposed the lustre of beneVO- 

[ iI&Nce and cheerful piety, which still dwelt 
4>n her countenance, like the glowiqg rays 
fit the evening sun, testing on a smiling 
eminence, after the lower members of the 
£ce&ery have sunk into obscurity. 

. : :i ,, > As soon as Lefevre had made himself 
Jfnown to her, he expressed his surprise 
at 4he Change, which bad taken place id 
sher appearance. 

IV<i * ( "Ah! Mister Charles," said . she, 

: A ( .changed indeed, ! . A little time makes 4 



03J& difference to na ^M ftjlfes. B<H fevery 
change to the Christian is for the fatten 
Sometimes winter— sometimes sumtiier— 
but its all for the best I didn* always 
think so — I am sure of it now. Btit itfjf 
great change is' yet to cornel This W6alt l 
fcody shall be raised in power — this cot* 
ruptible shall pot on incorraption— thitf 
portal shall put on ini mortality!" ' * 

j She paused, evidently dwelling 1 wftft 
delight on her own thoughts, and then? 
resumed—" O, what should I do withdtrf 
teJfekm now t What could all the worM dtf 
ff#< me? I am, I hope, thankful for nty 
ftjpnds and my comforts — c but they art? 
^ my God/ My portion is beyond* the 
grave. * Henceforth, there is laid up for 1 
W*>a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord* the righteous Judge, shall give 1 / 
M know that ray Redeemer livfethl* I 
^ball see God— I shall enjoy God— 'L shall 
be like God, Yes, like GW— fashioned 
like unto my glorious Redeemer !• I can- 
not tell you what pleasure that thoughft 
gives me ; but why should I ?<~you kntait 
it,^y .^xper^nee, JVtr, Charles.- -■: 
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Lefetre sighed inwardly, and wished 
be did know it as she did. 

She, thought by his looks he wad com- 
passionating her, and continued — u Don't 
pity me ; rejoice with me ; I used to think 
it a fearful thing to die; but that fear is. 
taken away. Yea, though I walk through 
the: valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil* for Thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort met I 
have," said she, changing her look and 
voice, as by a sudden and painful remem- 
brance, " I have but one care now belong- 
ing to this life!" looking round on her 
grandson, who stood by her side with 
the Bible in his hand, while tears gathered 
in her eyes* 

If Lefevre could not sympathize with 
the joyous sentiments of his aged friend; 
he could with this mournful one; and he 
directly said, " Do not be anxious about 
John, I will see that he is provided for." * 

. Mrs, Graham received the assurance 
with a convulsive shake of the head; 
John, who was grown a fine lad, made a 
gentle bow, and said, with etnotiorf* 



Sf0 jrp T *i£?i9*. fo&t 

, 'jThaok,jfoiv air; but i»4fie<i,J^nnot 

jfcase my gran'mother," .,..,,,. ^ 

. '* Ah! I was thinking how. J shoyijd 

part with bun," said she. " 4?e»r jcjrjldj 1 

jbe is such a comfort to me} Qeim^kfs 

me toy tea, and gives me my ro^dici^. 

Jie ; w*iches over me when I.sjcpg) and 

j'eads and talks to me when a^ak£;,.anf|, 

t£ I'm *ery poorly, he rua^ ,-tp fetch.f 

neighbour iu. Bull ought n?Uo#i^ ( flf 

*iysejf, when its for his good." . ,,/ )nci » 

3r ; "$«t» indeed, gran'mothe*, I P^ftQt 

-leare you,". said the generons boy, &*##$ 

her hand as it rested with his on ,]tb*. arm 

^/ibe, chair, ^*0, hav'n't you:. been my 

.JSpther and lather, and all; and wpttl4.it 

( $o.t be wfc;ked of me to leave Ff» ^ft^? 

vXtan'f fret about me dear grandma,? c$n- 

jtbued hej observing her troubled cp^nte- 

jrtiooe, "Don't you remember, what ,I>r. 

J^Uls said, 'that if I tookcar^ of yqp, 

. God, would take care of me,' " ,..•.,-, : r , 

;. " Yon 9baii not be separated m^ifcT 

Said Lefevfo str <*ggli ag, with bjs k^ingf : 

*#JM* Mi ^MS,^oi%ji, yw, ■*WPrfr& 1 Gad 

will take care of John." 
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"The blessing Of the widow and the 
fatherless come upon you!" she cried, witk 
joy glistening through her tears. " It's not 
to be told our obligations to you and yours. 
You like to make the poor happy— yo^ 
do— and great is your reward in heaven ?" 

It was with difficulty Lefevte witB- 
drew from this interesting cottage* Ih 
returning home its inhabitants filled hfe 
thoughts* He was gratified to drive care 
from the last hours of an aged saint; but 
suffered ail the pain a generous mind can 
endure, under praises it is conscious it 
does not merit. 

Lefevre hid avoided the walk in which 
he and his friend Douglas had so fully 
-enjoyed themselves, as it would, he knetfr, 
affect him pakfuHy; yet he could not allow 
himself to leave the neighbourhood with- 
out a visit The third and last evening of 
his continuance, therefore, he bent his steps 
towards it; sometimes inclined to tarn them 
off to another path, but, in the end, fulfil- 
ling his original purpose* 

The evening was rather heavy thttt 
fine. A stillness pervaded nature ; bat it 



fit iftP¥i<!¥i(ft* <& ife 

wte'^^ika^ ift* foreboMwaffibWo'E 

fft*'sto*m. "Every thing seem^'iii'MSU^ 
**$ wfoh fcinfeelf ; he was' peilslve^W 
kntt&oly; land disposed to tears, wfl&bfli 
actually weeping. "Here," said he, l: a$ne 
paced the verdant avenue, "we walked and 
ftought of things unutterable— and' 'fidf e?* 
tferdwing himself carelessly on dle's'ealS 
» w*rsat, and talked, and sung ourselves iiit© 
Another world. But it is all past— 'all '^ 
ftlrever. O, how dreadfully easy 'teft/ifl 
the'company of the religious, to perku&'de 
ttdrger? es that we are like them ! I am *fBd| 
Ae'^Waraeleon. 1 take the charac't^"8f 
Utttee-lttux with, bat have none of my owtf! 
O Douglas! could you now see me, ^fSW 
, altered would'you find me ! A'&rog' with- 
#dt»hope— without joy— a worldlmg^a*^ 
ye** a drunkard! "" mmA 

At this moment he thougtit^fefttfa* 
II Tustftdg' amongst the copsew66tt* behind 
him-. -He ^ded— btf^'saw nol!hiBg] ! yini 
resting his a^hih*hteid bti hfe'lJiniT;'sunk 
iD^'bl«ei''thoug'hMbfes^ ,, rlfe'heai'a j «y 
ikMb^tbiick Aerttk \6 hiiii! ''fle fcrflfeS 



%W ke M$r& his^o^JL T^ey,el»spe4,h^«?te 
}ft<flW*r»#* d J^efewe. fell oa the bosflm*f 
fflPBI^il'MW? wept aloud. ,-•;.. :•)•>« 

b»e ifelEGW* him t0 himself J^Wgl^ 
enjje^vo^ed -* Q divert ni * attqnttfO^hjj 
qg^riflg ^o an interview so unexpected 
Sfii^^fl ^^ western side of Lancashire 
w,j}e,q ^received Lefevre's note ; he cttu)4 
gpt^aljpy. a few score miles to separajtft 
|^m l( from his friend in deep and dpuhtftft 
^u^e; ? he, therefore, crossed the. cflaitffifc 
jmmedia,tely, and, on not finding bj&dt 
jfOjaae^Qficurred to him he might, passgbljt 
mgfit with him in their old favorite, waUy O 
tMt"'$ P ou S lsM, » I do npt ( des*ife>4hi» 
kindness, g . exclaimed Lefevre, , ." 7^^ 
know not how unworthy I am. of yo«f 

*„H.'"> tl ?% w ^ b y or worth y«. •»» f*i«pd#Mii 

riH^ 1 *JWW ri * Wp^'-' repUGd^ofglas.,. „* 

. (a ^e$yre^henr^ 

llfftte i.i ai »ft en W$4 ,frfi#.wd,capdi^br» 



lad him to fear for bis friend, had not con- 
ceived one half of tbe truth, and now it 
was exposed before him, be was filled with 
surprise aud grief, He entered into ail 
earnest conversation with hhn on his pre* 
sent critical situation* He combated his 
dependency, encouraged his hopes, ex- 
cited his caution, and endeavoured ty fix 
his mind against tbe temptations, to whidh 
Its would again return. His benevolent 
e&ertioos appeared successful, and the 
evening cdtesed a witness to their mingled 
arrows aad supplications. The folio wing 
extract from a letter of Douglas, written 
a few days afterwards, is a renewal of tbe 
subject, and may serve to git e a bettor 
idea of tbe convetsatioa Ibitt any imper- 
fect recollections ;— *—« 

-, "I regret that my feelings *ere m> 
excited on Wednesday eve&ing, asf to pre- 
yenfc nay saving ail I fished. I hajre* bow- 
ewer, mil m oppprtHmty of ^pr^^sing 
myself and Jjiost ,w»l%gly> would J| soggest. 
something c^fetfabfa, and Wnefidal to 



-ao-Hifa^ prtoCTpaHy, affected «o dfci 
seWe ttfe' tendency you discovered' fo"* 
^sphPf. Nb evil is to be dreaded nwrC 
rftan'Wlis. •' Where it is found no goodcftflr 
dw¥n;''K" withers up the energies of tb# 
sM-Nfc Averts the eyes from the wotk<o# 
i^Hfenfptibri-^it shuts up the heart in »bi> 
sflfe^fe^itiipeititence. Your present dip 
dbtfsfeffce^ niay well give birth to prayely 
^peHfJteiiCe, to circumspection : hut they^ 
sKmri& ( 'by 0^ means engender despbto 
TBere is "eVery rning in God— every tntrt* 
itfffie cirt'rActer of the Saviour -eterytW off 
flPtte 'spirit of the gospel— tff eneoors^ 
B^pe^-notWngJ to countenance despaliv 
H6p^' is presented to the most mMaib'te 
^ffifc^inost eritoinafc— of human beingst' 
If we rose hope, it is no* because It' *s : 
withheld, but because we east it away 
flonfW €fi*«9h, then, I entreat ydo, a* 
a'rHd^ Waliiiabte Hesstog, the hop* of 
fiaWaJtidfti 1 { Not thAt 'ignorarit; itfd*tent, 
Afflenftftf* nope, #H?effc Bprh%8,»ke the 

< WWi# mtebJrJIetf f ft is7*** bope 
but presumption. Cherish ttekfcbperfetr*^ 
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spiritual, and immortal hope, which the 
scriptures describe, as eclipsing the world, 
purifying the heart, and laying hold of 
things invisible ! 

" Should you fiqd, that the review of 
the past becomes an obstruction to your 
hopes, I would advise you to begin your 
religion afresh. I have found wonderful 
advantage in this simple rule. Many per- 
sons spend time in seeking after evidence 
of their past christian character, when it 
would, be much better employed, in an 
immediate application to the Saviour. Say 
in such seasons of doubt,—* If I have not 
been really penitent, I will desire to be so 
now;—- if I have not relied on the Saviour, 
I will rely on him now;— if J never have 
surrendered myself to him, I will make 
the surrender now. 9 . This often foils the 
enemy, at a moment, when he has been 
arranging a train of objections to our 
former piety. 

" You wish . me candidly to refer to 
the defects of your character. This is not 
an easy task. « I know not all my own 
defects; how can I, then, pretend to a 
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knowledge of yours? Besides* I hmm 
always dwelt, as every friend should, rather 
on your excellencies than your infirmities; 
I could, therefore, more readily speak o^ 
what is good io you, than of what is faulty. 
"'However, as you desire it, I will 
candidly name one defect, which I cannot 
avoid considering your principal ona It 
is ibis — you appear to me, to be too muck 
under the government qf your feelings — too 
little under the control of principle. Yon 
do what you are inclined to do, rather than 
what you ouglU to do. You. act rather at 
the persuasion of the passions, than from the 
conviction of the judgment* Reason some- 
times asserts its rights, and forms its deci- 
sions; but they are borne down by the 
stronger impulse of feeling. Now there is 
no safety for us in such a condition. Our 
feelings may impel us to a good action ; but 
this is only accidental ; they are more likely 
to incline us to a wrong one. They are 
a mere energy^ neither good nor bad in 
themselves; but deriving all their charac- 
ter from their associations. When under 
the direction of good principles, they are, 
rot. i. q, 
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like the heat of the sun, the source of life 
and joy; when without such direction, they 
&re like the lightnings of heaven, and blast 
every thing they touch ! 

" I fear I am giving pain in thus no- 
ticing a failing, of which no doubt you are 
sensible; but it is necessary to be re- 
minded of our weaknesses, that we may 
be urged to Him who is strong, for 
strength. Nothing but his grace and 
power can be sufficient for us. Without 
these we shall never rise to dignity of cha- 
racter — never conquer the selfishness of 
passion— never deny ourselves, and follow 
" Him ! Let us, then, be constantly looking 
to him as our guide and example. Moral 
critics hay e indeed told us, that a perfect ex- 
ample cannot possibly interest or influence 
creatures circumstanced as we are; but they 
are confronted by the higher authorities of 
the New Testament, which, both in pre- 
cept and example, present perfection alone 
before us. We are enjoined to imitate 
Christ ; and only to copy others as they 
copy him. And, who shall say, that his 
holy example, as far as it is meant for 
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human imitation, is not interesting? — is 
not adapted to touch the heart? OI my 
dear Charles, let others speak for them- 
selves, but I am sure nothing affects me 
like the life and conversation of the Re- 
deemer, as it is reported by the disciples! 
Such wisdom and such meekness— such 
tenderness and such dignity— such sanctity 
and such condescension— such serenity in 
the midst of provocations — such benevo- 
lence iti defiance of ingratitude and enmity 
—such resignation and fortitude under 
unparalleled sufferings ! That heartis indeed 
' a heart of stone/ that remains unaffected 
by them! Let us then begin our course 
afresh. Let us set this ineffable example 
always before us; and not only look at it, 
but study it, with a design to imitate it. 
When thinking— let us ask, how the 
Saviour would have thought; when speak- 
ing—let us ask, what he would have said; 
when acting-— let us enquire what he would 
have done! 

" I feel strongly on this subject, because 
I am sensible of having neglected it. Like 
many other christians, I was resting on the 
2q 
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Saviour's atonement, and breathing general 
desires for conformity to him; but my mind 
did not sufficiently dwell on his example. 
Amongst other things, a controversial and 
dogmatical ministry had, I doubt not, a 
large share in prolonging this neglect I 
rejoice that I am now aware of the error. 
I would redeem the time, and gaze, with a 
single eye, on this glorious object till I 
reflect all its glories.. O, imperfect and 
sinful as we are, who can tell to what, we 
may rise with his example before us, and 
his grace within ml 

u After you Left us, I retired to our 
favorite avenue. I walked with you again 
in spirit ; and committed you and myself 
into the hands of Him, who is all-mighty 
and all-gracious. I send you a few lines 
which occurred before I quitted the retreat. 
I go to-morrow to Doncaster, and expect 
to be in London next week* Your mother 
is as composed and comfortable as the 
nature of her trial will admit. Adieu ! my 
very dear friend. 

*' Your's most affectionately, 

" James Douglas." 
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Hymn. 

AH ! lend me the wings of a dove 

To fly from these regions of woe, 

My hopes and my joys are above. 

And thither my spirit would go ; 

I long with my. Saviour to rest; , 

Beyond the assault of my foes, 

And lean with a smile on his breast ; 

No pillow can yield such repose! 

How pleas'd and how bless'd should I be 

To gaze on his beauteous face, , 

While love and compassion to me 

Lend every expression a grace! 

No cloud should bewilder my sight, 

No sigh from my heart should arise ; 

But, filled with ecstatic delight* 

All tears should be wiped from my eyes , -• *.* 

•V " '- 
Ah ! then should I cease to offend if 

The Saviour I love and adore ; 

His grace, without limit or end, 

Should reign in my heart evermore; 

All pure as the spirits above. 

Each thought should exult in his name, 

Each passion, resigned to his love, 

With rapture his praise should proclaim! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THERE is a period in the moral as 
in the natural life, which may be emphati- 
cally called critical. Character as well as 
existence, seems sometimes trembling in 
the balance; and the mind of the spectator 
is suspended in anxious uncertainty, be- 
tween the fluctuations of hope and fear. 
With such feeling the attention must be 
given to the present part of this narrative, if 
the preceding chapters have succeeded in 
exciting ah interest in favor of Lefevre. 
It is in the progress of the history, how- 
ever, that anxious enquiry will meet with 
the most appropriate satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding the unexpected arrival 
of his friend, Lefevre departed the next 
morning, as he had previously designed, 
for the Metropolis* His brother was yet 
to be interred ; and he determined to pay 
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him the last offices of respect and kindness* 
Douglas rejoiced in- this arrangement, as 
he judged the scene would strengthen those 
impressions, of which Lefevre was happily 
the subject In this judgment he was not 
mistaken. 

Lefevre's sensibilities were soon quick* 
cned by the presence of any touching object; 
but this was eminently affecting* It was 
the remains of his brother — his beloved 
brother — his younger brother — torn away 
from the circle of health and pleasure-r 
perhaps, without time to think of death, 
or supplicate for pardon. AH these arti- 
cles of grief and endearment filled his mind. 
The descent of the body into the earth, 
seemed to place an impassable gulf be- 
tween them ; and his heart was over- 
whelmed within him. He hastened to 
retirement — he burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, "Oh, Robert! Robert! would 

that I bad di " His tongue failed him. 

He was not in a state to die.—" O, God ! 
I thank thee, that I am yet in the land of 
the living, to repent of my sins !" 

On becoming more composed, he read 
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a considerable portion of Young's " Night 
Thoughts/*, Thtey just accorded with the 
state of his mind. Looking from the grave 
upon the world, every thing was vain and 
trifling. Fame was a bubble — wealth was 
rubbish — pleasure was vexation — and life 
a troubled dream? — Death — eternity — the 
soul, were the only objects worthy of 
regard ! He did not, as formerly, sit down 
to write out resolutions for his future con- 
duct ; he thought himself wholly dead to 
the power of temptation. 

In the estimate of life he was now 
taking, he confounded innocent with dan- 
gerous pleasures; things trifling, with things 
valuable; and they were submitted to a 
common sentence of condemnation. Even 
nature, literature, and friendship, appeared 
as a mere blank to him ; and he knew not 
how he should be able again to obey the 
vocations of business. He blamed him- 
self, and pitied the world. In the close 
of the evening, when Mrs. Russell was 
expressing Iter partiality for a certain dress, 
he remarked, with a degree of feeling 
hardly suitable td one who professed such 
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indifference to the things of this life, 
" that it was wonderfiri "how christians 
could have such strong likes or dislikes 
about a paltry dress." 

"Very true, my dear Charles," said 
Mr* Russell, " it is a wonder, that christians 
have such strong feelings about worldly 
things ; but, let us avoid extremes— my old 
copy book used to say, * Extremes are 
dangerousi* White we are in this life, the 
things of it are to have some attention. 
There is something to be done — something 
to be enjoyed. We should feel towards 
the world as a pilgrim, whose chief anxiety 
is to find a safe and comfortable passage 
through it, and who is yet grateful for the 
accommodations it affords." 

The exaggerated feeling excited in 

„ JLefevre's mind by the presence of death 

and the power of remorse, wds speedily 

corrected by his active habits, and the call 

of duties over which he had no option. 

In addition to the claims of stated 
and official duty, he had soon to listen\to 
the voice of benevolence. Not long after 
bis return, he received an affecting letter 
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from his mother, bewailing her loss, and 
expressive of her reliance on "her Charles-—* 
her only hope ;" but, noticed here princi- 
pally, because it contained the news of 
nurse Graham's death. Lefevre had given 
this excellent saint a solemn pledge; 
and, now, he must redeem it. This wag 
an employ that suited his warm heart, and 
he pursued it, as he did every thing, with 
all his might His best wishes were ex* 
ceeded ; he obtained an excellent situation 
for John Graham, at the west end of the 
Town; and Douglas, who had reached 
London, offered to join bim in advancing 
a required premium. Raised to a degree 
of joy, he thought nothing in this life could 
again afford him, he hastily wrote a letter 
announcing his success, and begging the boy 
might be sent immediately, "There," said 
he, as he had sealed the letter, and threw 
it on the table, "if I can only serve this 
poof deserving boy, I shall not have lived 
in vain. O, what a pleasure warms the heart 
while we are endeavouring to do good !" 

Lefevre now stood on a better footing 
with himself than he had done for many 
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months past ; and hope was shining on his 
future path. The loss of his brother; the 
reliance of his parent ; the society of his 
friend ; and the bitter sense of worldly folly ; 
impressed his mind beneficially ; and the 
restraints imposed on his intercourse with 
the world for a few weeks, by decorum 
itself, promised time to ripen the good seed 
into fruits meet for repentance. 

There was but one. circumstance 
which seemed unfavorable ; and that was 
the connexion still existing between Le- 
fevre and the social, friendly. Wallis. 
Douglas avoided noticing this, lest he 
should be thought desirous of engrossing 
the Attachment of his friend ; and he was 
not without hope, that the very presence 
and conversation of Wallis might, in the 
present state of Lefevre's mind, produce 
the effect he wished, more certainly than 
any thing he could say on the subject. 
The event proved that there was propriety 
in this hope; andy if it was not fully 
realized, it was because there were hin- 
drances of which he was ignorant 

One evening, a few weeks after the 
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death of his brother, as Lefevrewas sitting 
with Douglas, busy in the pursuits of 
literature, Wallis entered the room, ex- 
claiming with an air of victory — 

"'Well, Charles, what say you to me- 

thodism now? There's Mr. L and 

your favourite Mr. F— — have been playing 
off nicely, havVt they? Church or chapel 
you see, itfs all one!— It's just as I told 
you — Hav'n't you heard of it?" 

<€ Yes," said Lefevre, with a suppressed 
sigh, " I have heard of it indeed !" 

The persons referred to were popular 
preachers in London, who had most woe- 
folly dishonoured religion by their con- 
duct Wailis had often found he could 
shake Lefevre's confidence in his religious 
persmeions, by the dereliction of profes- 
sors, whan other means totally ftiled; 
and he could not pass over this striking 
opportunity. 

Douglas saw how his friend was 
affected, and took up the discourse. ~ 
*' Excuse me, Mr. Wallis, if I say, that it 
appears neither humane nor generous to 
exull over the frailties of our oature* We 
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should lament the fall of character, and not 
triumph over it" 

Ci Fall of character! O, excuse me 
in my turn, if 1 am not quite so serious. 
Call it fall of the mask- that's a better 
term — They only shew now $ that they were 
mere pretenders to be better than their 
neighbours — AU men- are alike, depend 
upon it — If there is a difference, it is only 
lhat some wear the mask, and others dare 
•to be honest." 

" As far as the persons in question are 
concerned," replied Douglas, "what you 
'advance may be too true: but I cannot 
agree to your converting particular in* 
stances into a general rule. All men are 
not hypocrites because some are so. On 
the contrary, I believe that pretension and 
hypocrisy always suppose thepre-existence 
of real excellence, as the shadow supposes 
the existence of the substance. Do you 
not think that the counterfeit coin in circu- 
lation amongst us, implies the existence of 
a steriing coinage?', 

"Heigh, heigh!" exclaimed Wallis, 
endeavouring to make his escape from this 
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question — "all very eloquent, no doubt; 
But let me ask, in my turn, whether this 
is not taking things by appearances ? Trust 
me, if we look superficially at men, we 
shall be duped by what somebody calls — 
no matter who— their brilliant vices. You 
must look into the heart; you will there 
find, whatever varieties of character may 
present themselves in the gallery of life, 
that all the supposed virtues have but 
one root — selfishness. Yes, yes— selfish- 
ness, in one way or other, rules the court, 
the city, and the cottage. — You should 
read Pope, and Cogan, and Shaftesbury." 

" I thank you for your gratuitous re- 
commendation," said Douglas. " Buty 
without noticing names, which have such 
different claims on us, I must say, on this 
subject, I had rather consult my bible and 
common sense." 

" Well, well, the bible if you please. 
That will bear me out in my assertions. 
Some of our greatest divines, I believe* 
allow that self-love is tike root of all the 
virtues" 

♦'With alt deference to your divines, 
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I must beg leave to distinguish between 
what they allow, and what the Scriptures 
themselves allow. The Scriptures teach 
me that man, in falling from God, felt 
into himself; and that, in his natural and 
sinful state, he is indeed under the influence 
of selfishness. Self is his motive ; self is 
his rule; self is his end. So far they fa- 
vour your opinion, and we are agreed. 
But the same Scriptures inform us, that 
man, under a gracious influence, is re- 
deemed from this vortex of debasing self- 
ishness; that a principle of divine benevo- 
lence is implanted in his heart ; that he is 
made a new creature ; that he is taught to 
deny himself; that he does not live for him- 
self; that his will — his honor — his life — 
are devoted to the glftry of Him who has 
recovered him to virtue and immortality. 
This is the plain testimony of the Bible; 
and this, without perplexing it with the 
subtleties of the metaphysical school, I 
cordially believe. The mind, in its natural 
state, may become profound in general 
science; but let us remember ' that the 
natural* man cannot discern the things of 
the Spirit of God.' " 
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'• Ha! now you are getting into the 
clouds— and I profess I can't follow you— 
for I am none of your ethereal beings. 
Fine outlandish notions! — Fresh from the 
lake of Geneva I presume — hey, Mr. 
Douglas?" 

" Say, from the lake of Gennesareth, 
if you please/' replied Douglas with a smile. 
" But I am afraid, if it could be proved 
that they come direct from heaven, you 
would reject them purely because they are 
serious. You seem to have a constitutional 
horror of what is serious; and yet, Mr. 
Wallis, time will come when you must 
be serious" 

Wallis involuntarily coiled his body for 
a moment in uneasiness, and then assum- 
ing his gay smile, continued— " You're 
quite right — serious days, like rainy wea- 
ther, are sure to come— so it would be 
folly to anticipate them. You know what 
David Hume used to say, ' It is better to 
be born to look on the bright side of 
things, than to be born to £ 10,000 a year/ 9 

" I am much of the same opinion, I 
acknowledge/ 9 replied Douglas, V But this 
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is a strange assertion for a sceptic to make. 
I3 to doubt thq existence of every thing, to 
look on the bright side of things? For 
my part; * I think the bright side of every 
thing, is that side which is illuminated by 
the light of truth and religion." 

"Well, I think with you^-a state of 
doubt is very far from a state of comfort — 
so we are agreed,"— said Wallis, anxious 
to end this over-righteous conversation, 
''Charles," continued he, " I have a message 
from my sister. She s^nds you this ticket 
(presenting it) \yithber compliments.* It is 
B-r-r's benefit to-morrow night We want 
to paek a few friends for him. . Will you go?^ 

" To the play !" »aid Lefevre, looking 
upon his mourning habit, evidently morti- 
fied at his friends want of sympathy. 

" YeSj uiy dear fellow, to the play. 
It will amuse your miqd, and raise your 
spirits. I » kuow , j[ou ; mourn your loss ; 
but you must not grieve ,for ever— yoij. 
will- bring yourself into a bad way. "And 
yau-ktyow ^lsa,".said W^lis, looking with 
anarch smile towards Dquglas, "excessive 
grief is sinful/ r - , . k 

vol. 1. u 
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a It is a sin," said Douglas, " that I 
think will never be laid to your charge, 
Mr. Wallis." 

" t 'shall never see a play again," said 
Lefevre. " I have other than temporary 
reasons." 

"Pdoh! Fo6h! that's only a compli- 
ment to Mr. Douglas. I know what you 
like, and what you don't like." 

" I believe/' said Douglas, " our friend 
is not accustomed to sacrifice truth to 
compliment ; and, on a subject where there 
are such strong reasons to govern his de- 
cisions, I am disposed to hope he will 
never thore 'be tempted to hesitancy." 

" Well, Douglas, this is not worthy of 
yt>u. You are liberal and candid in most 
things ; but here you are too rigid. The 
stage is the school of morality — the mirror 
'of 'the Wdrld — the panorama of life— the 
very centre where instruction and amuse- 
ment itaecft, and meet in all their attrac- 
tions." 

"Such are the epithets employed by 
play writers, and play-actors, and play 
goers ^ but the best and wisest of men 
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have agreed in reversing them. In their 
sober estimation the- stage is 'the puppet 
show of life,' — c the school of vice/ — ' the 
vortex of debauchery/ — 'the strong hold 
of the god of this world/ — ' the vestibule 
of destruction/ In this judgment I am 
disposed fully to concur. You call the 
theatre the school of morals. Refer me to 
any who have been reformed by it. In other 
worldly amusements, something is pre- 
served in deference, to the claims of inno- 
cence and modesty; but in this, there is 
the least possible proportion of good, 
with the greatest possible amount of evil; 
Snares are laid for the eye, the ear, the 
imagination, and the heart. The compa- 
ny—the spectacles — the music— the sen- 
timents — have all a simultaneous tendency; 
they seek to throw down the mounds of 
virtue, and to lay waste the excellencies of 
human character !" 

"Well," said Wallis, looking astonished, 
11 1 know not what to say to. you now. 
This is too severe — too vehement!" 

" It is severe,! acknowledge/' resumed 
Douglas; "but I canuot confess that it 
r2 
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is too severe. I speak with seriousness 
and warmth; and the weight of the sub- 
ject must be my apology. I speak as one 
who once stood on these dangerous pre- 
cipices, and who yet trembles to think to 
what he was exposed. I speak as one 
who discovers that bis friend (looking to- 
wards Lefevre) has been exposed to the 
same dangers, and is yet liable to tempta- 
tion. I speak as one convinced that many 
a child of promise has lost his principles — 
his modesty — his character— in 4hese 
haunts of wickedness ; and has converted 
the pleasures of parental hope into the 
bitter agonies of a broken spirit. Surely 
with such sentiments one must be serious, 
and even fervid T 

46 With such sentiments T said Wallis, 
" But I think such sentiments are not right* 
You condemn every thing, and in the gross 
— this cannot be right. Who is it that says 
—I forget at this moment — * That most 
general censures are unjust?' This is my 
opinion." 

" And it is mine," replied Douglas. " If 
I am obliged to censure in this case uni- 
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Versally, I am far from doing it without 
discrimination. The performances them- 
selves, and those who have prepared them, 
may be classed under ev^ry degree of 
comparison. There are a few who have 
written for the stage, with the desire of 
reforming and exalting its amusements; 
and we are certainly bound to respect the 
intention." 

" And supposing the stage could be 
-purified, would you then object to it?" 

'sThis," returned Douglas, " is to sup- 
pose an impossibility. It is precisely what 
is objectionable that is delicious and attrac- 
tive; take this away, and the attendants 
would as cheerfully go to church, as fill 
their seats at the theatre. But, supposing 
this purification possible, I should 1 still 
have my objections " 

"Unconscionable ^interrupted Wallis. 

"Hear me out," resumed Douglas. 
41 I do not object to dramatic composition 
abstractedly considered. I think it an 
admirable way of writing, and it may ob-? 
viously be employed in a good cause, as 
effectually as in a bad one ; but I do object 
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to tbe acting of the drama, though it should 
be composed agreeably to every claim of 
morality and religion. To say nothing of 
what the actors, from the very nature of the 
profession, would still be, — the assumption 
Of unreal passions — the hypocritical pray- 
er* and vows which must still be uttered 
•*-and, above all, the exhibition of that 
tender intercourse, innocently sustained 
between a lover and his mistress — a hus- 
band and his wife (intercourse that ought 
never to be exposed to the eye of a spectator) 
— and this intercourse supported by per- 
sohs who are not sanctioned by any rela- 
tionship—could not fail to have a most 
deleterious influence on the morals of all, 
but especially on those of the young" 

" You Ye prejudiced upon my honor, 
Douglas. Why, if this were the case, 
what a deleterious influence they must 
have had on me; but indeed I am not sen- 
sible of it." 

" Will you forgive me if I say, that 
this is no proof of the contrary. May not 
your moral sensibilities have been rendered 
obtuse by these amusements ? When you 
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first attended the theatre, .did you see 
nothing to shock you? When you fir& 
read Shakspeare, was your modesty never 
.offended ?V 

"Shakspeare!" exclaimed Wallis, gl^i 
to fly oflf from these questions— " the irc*- 
inor^al — the unrivalled — tl^e divine Shak- 
speare! — Why surely you wo'n'jt venture 
to raise your tongue against Shakspeare ?" 

" I will venture to say what \ think/' 
said Douglas, " when it is proper to speak 
at all. I believe I am as sensible as any 
one of the wonderful talents of that Poet. 
For force of language — for exhau^tlpss in- 
vention—for an insight into human nature 
— for a power to touch and ren4 the heart — 
he is unequalled — and stands amongst 
dramatists, like the diamond amongst 
pearls. But, while I honor his intellectual 
capacities, I must deeply lament their 
miserable abuse. So far from bavipg % 
moral end before hiip, he has frequently 
its opposite; and, at the best, seems indif- 
ferent tp moral results.. He often rises 
like the eagle into overpowering sublimity ; 
but this is rather the ejffept of his mental 
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energy, than of his choice; his element is 
evidently in scenes of sensuality, profli- 
gacy and lewdness. His licentious wit- 
ticisms — his lascivious insinuations— his 
corrupt allusions, many times repeated, — 
reveal a heart revelling in its own abomi- 
nations, and render, both him and his 
work, in a moral light, the objects of 
indignation and disgust P 

"Well, well," said Wallis, "it is a 
good thing this is said in a private room 
amongst friends. If the world knew it, you 
would be placarded in all the streets of 
London for a blockhead or a madman." 

*" No matter which," returned Douglas, 
"so that it be not incurred by my own im- 
prudence. I think it js high time to speak 
out on this subject. Shakspeare is the 
great national idol, whom religious and 
profane seem willing to worship. Our 
christian writers have, in complaisance to 
the world, joined in his unqualified and 
unlimited praise, without noticing the moral 
character of his works. Numbers of reli- 
gious persons, of high pretensions, but 
slender claim, to taste and literature, have 
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justified such praise, lest their claim should 
be disputed, till, at length, a word against 
Shakspeare, is something like a word 
against our King and Constitution/ 9 

" Treason to be sure!" cried Wallis; 
" well, let us have no more literary treason. 
Odds! it little matters, in these days, 
whether you lose your head on Tower-hill, 
or bring down upon it the sentence of a 
critical tribunal." 

" Rely upon it," said Douglas, "I have 
no pleasure in saying so much. It is pain- 
ful to expose the errors of a great genius ; 
and nothing but a strong sense of duty 
would dispose me to it But I remember 
the dangers to which I was liable ; and, 
there are thousands pf young persons still 
in a similar situation. It was the fine 
quotations and boundless encomiums of 
this poet, in writings of most unquestion- 
able religious character, that first induced 
me to read his dramas. I entered on them 
as on a Paradise of sweets and loveliness. 
Little did I expect to find the serpent of 
vice concealed amongst its beauties ! — and 
well may I wonder at my escape from its 
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seductions under such circumstances! — 
It is no very difficult thing to avoid vice, 
when we are aware of its presence, and it 
appears in its own deformity ; but, who 
shall escape, when it borrows the forms of 
virtue, and is adorned with all the fasci- 
nations of Shakspeare's pencil ?" 

" Well Charles," said Wallis, a little 
baffled, " after such solemn discourse aboitt 
play going, I suppose you wo'n't go ; so I 
shall carry Jane your negative — and good 
evening to ye !" 

" I should hope you will not go till 
you have reconsidered the matter/' $ai4 
Lefevre. 

" O, as to that, T am nppe of the con- 
sidering sort I must leave that to yoi) 
and Mr. Douglas. The time for enjoying 
pleasure is over while one's considering 
about it— 

Seize on pleasure* as they fly. 
Now we Jive — to-morrow die ; 
Time is stealing fast away, 
Seize on pleasure while you m*y ! 

. " A fine heathen sentiment," said 
Douglas; "more worthy of the meridian 
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of Constantinople than of London— I con- 
fess I have no sympathy with the man, 
who can live in a world of such misery 
and guilt as this, for the mere purposes of 
pleasure. What, have we no temptations 
to resist — no propensities to mortify — no 
self denying duties to perform? — Have we 
no concern for the degraded —the wretched 
condition of human nature? — Is there no 
hell to shun— no God to supplicate — no 
heaven, to pursue? O, Mr. Wallis, allow 
me to say, if you refuse to think seriously 
now, a time will come when you will be 
compelled to it." 

The earnest sincerity with which 
Douglas made this address, affected 
Wallis. He feigned a smile to cover his 
feelings, and taking him by the hand as he 
left the room, he observed with an averted 
countenance — " Weil, well, you have good 
intentions Douglas. I won't quarrel with 
you— good evening!" 



CHAPTER XV. 



ALTHOUGH Lefevre took but a 
small share in the preceding conversation, 
he was far from being an uninterested 
auditor. His friends were placed in direct 
contrast before him ; the state of his mind 
from his circumstances, was unusually 
inclined towards Douglas; and he felt 
ashamed that his heart should be divided 
between two persons of such different 
character. Pained with his own inconsis- 
tency, he rested his head upon his hand, 
and said to himself, " O, Wallis, you are 
a usurper! Douglas, after all, is the 
choice of my heart. I can repose on his 
friendship in the hour of adversity. I 

will break with you ." Then, as if 

filled with a distressing recollection, he 
resumed, " No : I cannot break with him 
now. I cannot appear mean and un- 
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generous. I must first " And then 

he started from his position with vexation. 
The vexation of Lefevre arose from 
his having laid himself under some obliga- 
tions to Wallis. These obligations were of a 
pecuniary nature ; and it may be desirable 
to take some notice of their occurrence, 
as they had no slight influence on his 
course, 

Lefevre, when immediately under 
nfaternal control, had a liberal supply of 
pocket-money, which he generally expend- 
ed in superfluities; this probably led him 
to a careless use of money in general. 
On his coming to London, and being mas- 
ter of a small income, he thought his re- 
sources nearly inexhaustible, and drew 
upon them accordingly. Naturally fond 
of a neat and good appearance, he be- 
came rather extravagant in his dress. 
Thing after thing was ordered-; and he 
concluded that his quarterly receipts 
would easily cover every demand, without 
taking the trouble to calculate : while the 
generosity of his temper, and the general 
sentiments of the young men around him, 
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established him in the belief that it would 
be contemptible and ridiculous to care 
about money. 

If the care of money was to be 
thought contemptible, Lefevre soon found 
the opposite conduct had its inconveniences. 
He was surprised to find, quarter after 
quarter, bills accumulate upon him; and 
his surprise amounted to confusion when, 
on putting the little bills together, he saw 
they made so great a total! Such early 
embarrassment might have imposed upon 
him habits of economy and calculation, 
had it not been for an ill-timed indulgence 
on the part of his affectionate mother. 
His hints at the poverty of his purse, in- 
duced her to make occasional remittances 
for his assistance ; till, in the end, he 
accustomed himself to reckon on them, 
as a part of his income. This was likely 
lo increase the evil ; and he continued in 
that free and thoughtless use of money 
which speedily gave a more serious aspect 
to his perplexities. His applications to 
his mother, under these difficulties, be- 
came so direct and frequent, that, at 
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length, she took alarm, and remonstrated 
with her son on the subject, assuring him 
that she must, in future, confine her assis- 
tance to a small and certain sum, which 
she would forward annually. 

This was a great disappointment to 
Lefevre. Something he must do to extri- 
cate himself, and that immediately. The 
friendship of Douglas seemed to invite him 
to explain his difficulties to him ; but his 
pride resisted the suggestion : he feared it 
would lower Douglas's respect for him ; and 
be knew that he would not fail to express 
surprise and concern on the occasion. 

It was about this period that Le- 
fevre renewed his connection with Wallis, 
on the business of the office. His attach- 
ment to Wallis was not attended with 
that esteem and respect which marked 
his friendship for Douglas; he, therefore, 
found it comparatively easy to intimate his 
straitened situation to him. Wallis was 
just then seeking <to weaken the influence 
of Douglas, atfd «o tie liefevre to himself ; 
and he fairly rejoiced at so favorable an 
opportunity. Be understood the wishes 
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of Lefevre before they were half expressed, 
and insisted on his accepting twice the 
sum he had named, with the air of a man 
who was receiving rather than conferring a 
favor. 

This conduct powerfully affected the 
open atid generous mind of Lefevre, It 
did, indeed, to his eye, hide a multitude 
of sins; and so bound him to WalUs, that 
even when conscience, as we bare seen, 
reproached him with continuing the inti- 
macy, the weight of obligation withheld 
him from breaking it So true it is that a 
state of debt and of depe&da&ce are in- 
separable. 

Meanwhile Waliis's assistance, though 
it afforded Lefevre temporary relief, did 
not really benefit him. It encouraged him 
rather to rest his hopes on expedients and 
favorable accidents, than on a determina- 
tion of living within his certain iacome. 
"Wallis," he allowed himself to think, 
*' would still do more for him if he required 
it ; he might soon obtain a rise in*the office, 
and that would set all right; and if these 
failed, he had no dpubt that his mother and 
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Douglas would do their utmost for him, on 
an emergency." With such vague and un- 
just reliances, it may easily be expected 
that, on slight temptation, Lefevre would 
involve himself in even greater expenses 
than those which he had already found too 
large for his income. This was really the 
case* His reunion with Wallis ; his libe- 
rality to the distressed persons in the 
office; his coffee-house suppers; his en- 
creased taste for company ; his abhorrence 
of every thing mean and shabby; and par- 
ticularly his having made himself respon- 
sible for some debts of bis deceased 
brother; had joined to throw him into a 
state of embarrassment more serious than 
at any former period. 

Lefevre, though not fond of obligation 
to any one, felt not the evil of his obliga- 
tions to Wallis, till the moment in which 
he resolved to break with him. He then dis- 
covered that they had robbed him of a por- 
tion of his independence; and that, should 
he do what he thought his duty, Wallis 
might charge him with ingratitude and 
baseness. The reflection was bitter to 
vol. i. s 
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him; but he confirmed his intention? by 
prayer, and laid himself on his pillow that 
evening, resolving to recover himself from 
his engagements to Wallis, and drop * 
friendship which was prejudicial to his 
best interests. 

The ensuing morning, as Lefevre was 
thinking how he might best carry his pur* 
poses, he was served with a copy of a 
wit! It was the first he had received. 
It alarmed him. It came from a tradesman- 
least expected to act so, as he had done* 
much to serve and recommend him. His. 
pride and kindness were wounded. He 
sat still and silent a few moments; he 
rose and paced the room, repeating the 
words, " base, insolent, worthless fellow V 
and then he returned to his chair, sensible 
of the folly of railing, and the necessity 
of doing something for his personal liberty 
without delay. " And what," said he, * can 
I do ! The sum is small — not ten pounds — 
but what does that signify?— small as it is,. 
I cannot pay- it O, I never knew the 
misery of debt till now ! — What shall I do? . 
Douglas ?— No — I will not apply to Doug- 
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las— he will despise me. I will not be 
despised; and yet, do I not despist 
myself? — Wallis? — shall I go to him? — 
that will only increase the obligations I 
purpose to abolish! Well, I cannot 
help it, I must apply somewhere — and I 
know he will be kind — Hard is my fate." 
How apt are we to impeach Divine Provi- 
dence, when we have nothing to complain 
of but our own imprudence! 

Lefevre hastened to the dwelling of 
his friend, and explained his situation to 
him. Wallis received him just as he could 
have wished — " Ungrateful impudent fel- 
low," exclaimed he, — "plague on him! 
Put your mind at rest— leave it all with 
me — Fll shew him a trick or two for this, 
I warrant you. Leave it to me — you shall 
hear no more about it— 111 see him— and 
he shall either take my word for the pay- 
ment, or, if that wo'n't do, 111 settle the 
account at once — if he dare to take it" 

Lefevre's anxieties subsided, and left 

him wholly the subject of admiration and 

gratitude. He seized the hand of his friend, 

— " Thank you ! thank you !" said his lips ; 

s 2 
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— -" Generous Wallis!" said his heart, " why 
did I think of breaking with you ! — I will 
never " His convictions struggled 

with his overwrought feelings — he could 
not expressly resolve on inviolable friend- 
ship. 

Wall is knew how to use to advautage 
the emotions his conduct had excited. 
In his late call on Lefevre he had wit- 
nessed the superior power which Douglas 
had over him, and he was fretted by it, as 
far as his self-complacent temper could be 
fretted. It was now a greater point with 
him than ever tfTmake Lefevre his ow?i 9 
and to lower his regard for his rival. To 
do this he was aware, he was not to em- 
ploy argument or invective — he must flat- 
ter the pride of Lefevre— he must with- 
draw him from the presence of his friend 
— he must get him into other society. 

An opportunity equal to his highest 
wishes presented itself. He was going to 
spend a week with a relative at Sevenoaks, 
as one of a little hunting party. He in- 
formed Lefevre of it, and pressed him in 
the most cordial manner to get leave of 
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absence for the time, and go with hiuu 
Lefevre made a few hesitating objections ; 
bnt Wallis, bent on the object, soon re- 
moved his scruples, and. it was agreed, 
that they should go together. This en- 
gagement was followed by some misgiv- 
ings, but he did not dwell upon them. His 
worthy friends Mr. and Mrs. Russell were 
njerely told he was going out of town for 
a few days, and Mr. Douglas knew it only 
by a short note, sent to him on the morning 
of his leaving home. So surely does a 
practice, which our conscience condemns, 
lead the most ingenuous minds to con- 
cealment t 

The anticipated week was a week' 
of pleasure. The mornings were given to 
sporting, and the evenings to convivial mirth. 
Lefevre was quite in his element. He was 
fond of the saddle ; and field sports well ' 
suited the ardency of his temper. Wallis 
introduced him to his acquaintance with 
high compliments; and he became eager 
to honor the introduction. He used his 
best efforts to gain the esteem, and pro- 
mote the pleasures of the little party. This 
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was an easy work to him. He soon re- 
ceived the distinctions, which are com- 
monly paid to modest superiority; and 
succeeded in prejudicing more than one of 
the number strongly in his favor. The 
week terminated with general regrets ; and 
those who were most interested in Lefevre, 
begged the honour of his friendship, and 
entered into proposals for its continuance. 
Lefevre had brought himself to call 
this period "a week of innocent recre- 
ation; 99 but, with all bis speciousness, he 
could not induce his heart to justify the 
appellation. It did afford him pleasure; 
but, perhaps, less than to any other of the 
company. He felt there was too much 
eating, too much drinking — too much jest- 
ing, too much folly; in the absence of all 
elevated and religious conversation, for his 
conscience wholly to approve. — " And 
yet," said he fretfully, " why do I not 
approve? The rest are happy, — why 
should I be miserable IF — In that moment 
of passion, such is the wickedness of the 
human heart, he had almost branded 
religion and his religious connexions as 
the disturbers of his peace.! 
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Whatever view Lefevre was disposed 
to take of this occurrence, no event, at 
this juncture, could have had a more 
sinister effect on his mind. It had broken 
in upon his tranquillity— it had destroyed 
the influence of salutary conviction— and 
withered those blossomings of hope and 
pious resolution, which had given his best 
friends so much satisfaction. 

As the noisy stream of pleasure passed 
away, he became sensible of this, and knew, 
from former experience, the painful conse- 
quence on himself.— He returned, there- 
fore, to his home strengthening his mind 
against its own reflections, like a disobe- 
dient child fortifying his heart against the 
corrections of a parent, who had often 
reproved, but always been disregarded. 
His home received him— but it was not to 
comfort His books, his closet, his bible, 
Douglas, and the Russells, — all, to him, 
seemed to wear an accusing aspect His 
high spirit did not readily endure re- 
buke, and he fled from their presence, as 
Adam fled from the voice of the Lord in 
Paradise. 
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Once more celestial peace had quitted 
the bosom of Lefevre, and once more he 
sought such a substitute as the world, iu 
its amusements and society, could supply. 
A heathen poet has described the paths 
of sin as flowery, smooth, and of easy 
descent. Lefevre found them to be so; 
every step he took quickened his succeed* 
ing one. In the perverseness of his way, 
he converted his very preservatives into a 
means of accelerating his progress. He 
stayed out later at night than he otherwise 
would, to escape the reproofs of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell ; he sought the society of 
Wallis and his friends the more, that he 
might be less in that of Douglas ; and, to 
cover himself in the neglect of the excellent 
writings which filled his shelves, he the 
more eagerly gave his fragments of time to 
the novel and romance. 

It is, however, always unpleasing, and 
sometimes unnecessary, to detail a course 
of sinfulness. It may be sufficient in this 
stage of the history to state, that Lefevre, 
like every former transgressor, * waxed 
worse and worse.' He became dissipated 
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in his mind— careless to his plans of im- 
provement and benevolence— and low. in 
the tone of his morals. He was gradually 
reconciled to the things he once con- 
demned ; and, from being reconciled, found 
delight in them. He was a lover of plea-* 
sure more than a lover of God. He was 
joined to his idols, and after them he would 
go ! The concert, the card-table, the ball- 
room, the tavern-club, the theatre, the 
masquerade, all witnessed his attend- 
ances-hut all left him unhappy. 

Genuine friendship, in minds truly 
noble, is, at once, a delicate and vigorous 
plant It outlives the greatest injuries, 
while it is susceptible of the least. Such 
was the friendship of Douglas. It had 
been tenderly awake to all the variations 
in Lefevre's conduct, and had urged him 
to seize the few favourable occasions af- 
forded of intimating his anxieties. He 
well knew, that direct opposition in his 
mind, would only defeat his object. He 
had also found, that on some subjects he 
could succeed better with Lefevreby letter, 
than by verbal intercourse; and, as he 
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was about to leave town for some months, 
he thought he would wait the advantage 
of a written communication. 

Douglas acted up to this intention, 
and wrote his friend from Plymouth, in 
the most earnest and affectionate terms. 
He referred to his declensions and prac- 
tices, in a firm but delicate manner. He 
took occasion to notice particularly one 
serious and glaring impropriety, into which, 
he had every reason to think, Lefevre had 
fallen ; and on account of which, the letter 
itself is omitted in this statement* He 
then closed by referring the freedom he 
had taken to their habits of friendship, and 
tenderly expostulated with him on the 
error of his ways, 

Lefevre was greatly disturbed by the 
perusal of this letter. His attention passed 
over every other sentence, and fixed on 
the particular charge, to which an allusion 
has been made. He sprang from his seat — 
took a few quick steps across the room — 
stood motionless — raised his hand to his 
forehead, and as hastily withdrew it — 
stepped forward again— and continued 
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moving over the room in hurried and 
occasional steps for some time, evidently 
unconscious of his movements, and in deep 
silence. He then seized his hat, and 
hastened to a coffee- house he was accus- 
tomed to use. He took up the papers— 
but could not read them; he mingled with 
his gay companions — but his heart was 
too much distressed to be frivolous. He 
went to the office, and did the duties of 
the day in silence; and, in the evening, sat 
down and wrote the following reply to 
Douglas : — 

London, December ■ ■ ■ 

" My Dear Friend, 
" I pass over every thing in your letter, 
to notice the severe charge you bring 
against me. How could you bring such a 
charge against me? What a base, un- 
worthy being must I have been in your 
eyes, before you could have thought such 
a thing of mel And, if you did think me 
guilty, why did you not tell me at once ? 
How could you let days and weeks pass 
away, without accusing me, while you 
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believed me to have committed such con- 
duct? Is this friendship ? Should I have 
acted so towards you ? 

" Must I, in regular terms, deny this 
detested charge? I do deny it, and in 
the most solemn manner. I call heaven 
and earth to witness, that I am as innocent 
of the crime you allege to me, as the new 
born infant! I have faults, but, thank God, 
that is not one. But you have thought 
me capable of such an act! How must 
you be changed towards your friend! I> 
know my late conduct has not pleased you, 
but I did not expect this from you. If you 
can entertain such opinions of your friend,, 
he must feel there is an end to friendship. 

" Your's aggrieved, 

" Charles Lefevre* 

" P. S. I beg of you to burn this on 
reading it. Your's is already in flames." 

To this* letter, Douglas returned the 
following answer : — 
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Plymouth, December « 

Ai My very Dear Charles, 

" Although I could not avoid thinking 
the spirit in which you wrote the letter I 
now acknowledge was reprehensible, I 
assure you its general contents gave me the 
highest satisfaction. I had, indeed, for 
• c days and weeks' been under the impres- 
sion which I have explained, and it is not 
easy for you to imagine the distress it hag 
given me. I did not — I could not take up 
such an opinion on slight grounds. I was 
slow — very slow to believe; and I had, 
and still have, every reason to think it true. 
However, as there was the mere possibility 
of my being deceived, I determined to put 
it to you, and be guided by your reply. 

" By that reply lam governed. Your 
solemn denial is quite sufficient. I have 
riever had reason to question your truth 
and frankness, and I could rely upon them 
entirely in a much weightier case than this. 
Let the subject then sink into oblivion, and 
be to us both, as though it never had be^a. 

I promise you it shall be thus with me. 
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One word, however, in dismissing it for 
ever. I am concerned for that high spirit 
you discover on the intimation (for it was 
not a c/targe) made, as you must believe, 
in the purest friendship. To think that 
we are altogether incapable of a bad action, 
is ' to think of ourselves more highly than 
we ought to think;* and, so far from pro- 
moting our safety, often forebodes our fall. 
4 Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall !' The very moment we 
think we can stand alone* we are in danger! 
" But, if 1 have to crave your pardon 
for indulging a thought unworthy of you, 
in this instance, have I been mistaken as 
to the other particulars in my letter? Are 
not my fears, that you have relinquished 
your private devotions, that you are sacri- 
ficing the pleasures of literature, benevo- 
lence, and religion, to those worldly asso- 
ciates and engagements, which you have 
already found so very perilous to you, too 
well founded? I know your conscience, 
sides against you on this question, and I 
am grieved for it And, forgive me if I 
add, that I fear you are resisting the very 
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convictions, which you ought to cherish 
as salutary and merciful. O, my dear 
Charles, do not sustain a conflict so unna- 
tural and criminal! To gain a victory 
over our own conscience, is, to throw up 
an almost invincible obstacle to our sal- 
vation! 

" You appear to me inclined to make 
a full experiment on worldly happiness. 
Already you have gone dangerous lengths 
to satisfy your curiosity. And, as far as 
you have advanced, what is your conclu- 
sion?' Have you found any thing to be 
compared with those calm, exalted, and 
benign enjoyments, which religion and 
friendship have afforded you in former 
days? Does your eye fill now with the 
tear of ecstacy, sympathy, or love, as it was 
wont to do, when you dwelt on the beau- 
ties of nature— held communion with a 
friend — or rose into adoration of the blessed 
God? Ah! Charles 

" Excuse me, I mean no personal 
reflection, when I say, that even those low 
enjoyments, which your associates may 
find in the pursuit of the world, will be 
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denied to you. They have never risen to 
intellectual pleasures— they have not had 
any serious object before them in life— their 
consciences have not been enlightened, and 
they are troubled with few convictions 
of their folly. But, O, Charles, what is 
your case? — Can you 9 who have fed with 
angels, herd with swine? — Can your aspir- 
ing spirit grovel in sensualities? — Will it 
not be ' hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks ?' — Rely upon it, in spite of you, at 
every step you take, conscience will em* 
bitter your pleasures, and aggravate your 
sorrows I 

" © f Charles, my heart is troubled for 
you ! Whither will your course lead you? — 
I see snares, and pitfalls, and ravenous 
beasts in your way. Already your feet 
are entangled. Escape for your life! You 
admire magnanimity— Be magnanimous! 
Burst the bonds of deadly pleasure— Be 
deaf to the voice of flattery — Renounce 
the world as the enemy of your soul — Call 
upon God while ha is near ! 

" I had much delight this morning in 
visiting a good man, who has been bed- 
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ridden these tvxntij-Jive years. I was prer 
pared. to pity him, but he called on me to 
rejoice. « Are you not wearied out with 
the length of your affliction?' 'Wearied, 
Sir,' said he,—' No. Nature would soon 
faint, but God sustains me. I could lie 
here another twenty-five years, if it pleased 
God. I have found this bed to be the 
very gate of heaven ! — Length of my afflic- 
tion, Sir ! O, let me not call it long— it is 
short, very short, and will soon be oveiv 
These light afflictions, which are but for 
a moment, work out for roe a far more 
exceeding aud eternal weight of glory/* 
' This is a happy state of mind, 9 said I. 
' Thank God for it!' said he, as in an act 
of devotion. Then add ressing me — ' Why, 
ye3, and every thing God does is to: make 
us happy. Is he not all love ?•— he cannot 
then be unkind. Is he not all- wiser — he 
cannot then do wrong. Are not His pro- 
mises yea and amen in Christ Jesus ? — he 
cannot then break his word. None who 
have trusted him have repented of if. My 
day of affliction has been twenty-five years 
long; but I have found, as my day $0 my 

VOL. I. T 
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strength ha* been* Blessed be his holy 
name !— O, Sir, I dare not complain. My 
affliction is a mercy. It came upon me 
when I was a young man — when I was 
worldly, thoughtless, and foolish ; and, I 
dread to think what I might have been, 
Jbut for this affliction- Before I was afflict- 
ed I went astray, but now I have kept thy 
word. Blessed is the man whom thou 
chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him out 
of thy law/ — We sang and prayed together, 
aod parted in pleasing hope of meeting in 
a better state. 

" What an instance of the"pawer of 

religion! — What could the world have 

done for such a person ? — May it be our 

. support, and comfort, and exceeding great 

reward ! 

* 4 Your's, my dear friend, 

ff Most affectionately, 

" James Douglas.* 

Lefevre was evidently uneasy till he 

• received the reply from Douglas. And, 

as the first letter had given him an unac- 
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: countable degrefe of anxiety , so this seemed 
to yield undue satisfaction. If these power* 
: ful eiriotioiis are to find an explanation, it 
: ixiusf be in some future event of the history. 
In the midst .of .his satisfaction, however, 
he wis little, affected by (he trfore import- 
ant parts of the letter. He blamed him- 
f self for the severe manner in. which he had 
written, ami admired the moderated tern* 
. per df Douglas ; and, perhaps, he did this, 
the more readily,; that, in the exercise, 
those impressions which Were of a religious 
character, might evapdr&te. Snch is the 
subtlety of the human heart I 

: Not withstanding the tender and unex- 
ceptionable behaviour Of Douglas, Lefevre's 
conduct from this period was sensibly 
changed. He became more shy and re- 
served ; and encreasingly avoided his so- 
ciety. He seemed to have lost his former 
confidence and dignity towards him ; and 
was careful merely to avoid giving him 
offence. 

Douglas, however, was determined on 
his course. He would not pay indifference 
with indifference ; but would maintain his 
t2 
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hold on his friend to the last. He thought 
he could easily account for Lefevre's de- 
portment, He was aware that Wallis was 
endeavouring to create prejudices in his 
mind ; and, he knew, that his admonitions 
could not be grateful to him, and that his 
very presence must remind him of the 
height from which he had fallen, of the joys 
he had cast away. But he was persuaded 
(hat Lefevre still respected and loved him; 
and he was resolved his respect and love 
should be made to contribute, as far as 
possible, to his deliverance. The hand of 
Providence was once more about to extend 
itself te co-operate with Douglas, in ex- 
-ecutiag his benevolent purpose. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



IN the ensuing spring, Douglas was 
called to suffer great domestic trials; His 
grief soon found its way to the sympathetic 
heart of Lefevre; and he hastened to his 
aide, to verify, by the kindest attentions, 
the unabated strength of his friendship. 
He was not now, indeed, sufficiently at 
ease with himself, to pay those little offices 
on common occasions, which once made 
him the most obliging of persons; but 
extraordinary events could yet call forth 
the great and good qualities of his mind. 

Douglas received the sympathies of 
Lefevre, as they were a pledge of love, 
with, answering kindness; and, as they 
were a likely means of benefiting him who 
offered them, with hopeful joy. His over- 
tures of assistance were embraced, as. 
they would necessarily multiply their in- 
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terviews; and as it became needful for 
Douglas to take a short journey on an 
afflictive errand, he pressed his friend to 
accompany him. It was not easy for 
Lefevre to deny a friend in adversity any 
thing; and, at considerate inconvenience* 
he put himself in a condition to meet his 
request The engagement terminated se- 
riously. 

They left home in a gig. As they 
were entering one of the narrow streets 
leading to Cheapside, tjie horse, * spirited 
creature, took fright, at the smacking o£ 
a carman's whip immediately over his 
head. Douglas, who was driving, did hi$> 
utmost to restrain the animal, but in vain;, 
lie went at full gallop. They soon per- 
ceived two flour waggons comjqg down 
the very cen.tre of the street It was im- 
possible for them to clear the way in 
time— death was before them ! Lefevre, 
in the alarm, seized the reins, and, as 
though only thinking of the safety of bis 
friend, exclaimed, " Douglas, get out be- 
hind ! v — « No/' said Douglas, 4i well live or 
die together — leave the*eins!"-4still doing. 
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his best, though the case was hopeless. 
They did clear the forewheel of the first 
waggon, but struck against the hind one 
with such violence as snapped the axle- 
tree in two. They were both thrown, by 
the jerk, into the air ; while the maddened 
horse continued running, with the rem* 
nants of the gig at his heels. 

Lefevre fell by the wheel, and only 
received a slight injury on the arm. 
Douglas wafe cast at greater distance, be* 
neath the feet of the horses in tbe second 
team. The driver was so stupified by the 
occurrence that he did not think to stop 
them. His fall had made Douglas insen? 
sible. Two of the horses stepped over 
him, doing him no harm, except grazing 
his cheek; with their shoes! He came to 
his senses for a moment, at*d saw a twelve- 
inch wheel just upon him 1 He sprang on 
his feet, exclaiming, " My God !" and the 
next moment fell into the arins of some 
persons who had come to his help, and 
again fainted away. 

Lefevre foigOt hia own hurt in tb*e 
greater, injuries of Doftgja*. , He $qi)t for 
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a coach, and a surgeon, at the same time. 
He drove to his lodgings; and, that he 
might soften the matter to Mrs. Russell, 
he alighted first at some little distance, 
tod entered before the coach became 
visible. All this he did with such ease 
and spirit, that no one would have thought 
him a personal sufferer ; and yet his ne- 
glected wound had not ceased to emit the 
life-blood from his frame. 

Douglas still continued in a fainting 
state. His medical assistance was, how- 
ever, efficacious ; and, although exhausted 
by the loss of blood, he became, in the 
evening sensible and composed. On first 
looking round hint, he saw Lefevre at his 
side. rt O, Charles P said he, '• how near 
have we been to eternity ! This is the 25th 
of May; let us never forget this day P 
" Blessed be God that it is no worse P 
cried Mrs* Russell, rejoiced to hear Douglas 
speak again. "AhP said Douglas, "I 
deserve much worse ! Like Jonah, I was 
repining at my afflictions/' Mr. Russell 
came into the room. u Ah ! my dear James! T 
—taking hi» hand— 4 * Well ! God moves 
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in a mysterious way — Judgment apd 
mercy— but let us acknowledge them on 
our knees." They knelt around the bed ; 
and the venerable man offered up suitable 
thanksgivings and prayer to the Great 
Preserver, while the .tear of affection and 
piety moistened his cheeks. 

During the sufferings of Douglas, 
Lefevre was most obliging and kind in his 
behaviour. Excepting that they had not 
that full and unincumbered communion, 
Douglas was reminded of what he was 
in a fanner affliction, a period sacred to 
them, as the confirmation of their friend- 
ship. There was, indeed, an air of self- 
denial rather than of complacency in his 
attentions; and, if he read, his choice 
would fall on books of a different character 
-to those which once ranked first in his es- 
timation. Douglas, however, hoped the 
mere intercourse would have beneficial con- 
sequences ; and he more than acquiesced 
in a confinement which continued it. 

But, how hardly shall they, who have 
been accustomed to do evil, learn to do 
well! If good habits are a preservative 
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from what is wrong, bad ones are a more 
powerful obstacle to wbat is good. Le* 
fevre's habits, by this time, were converted 
against himself. His better thoughts, as 
if encouraged by the presence of Douglas, 
endeavoured to assert their fights ; but 
they had been too often conquered to make 
another conquest difficult As his friend 
recovered to his ^employments* he with- 
drew from him, and sought again wholly 
to lose himself in the world. The voice of 
conscience once* more subdued, his inclhia*- 
tions, like a riv6r for a while obstructed 
in its course, flowed but the more violently 
in their usual channel. = 

The remains of this year beat no fa* 
Torable testimony ti> the career of Lefevrei 
It shall only be noticed as far as it may 
beneficially shew the deceitful and pro- 
gressive influence of iniquity. 

All his former worldly* compliance* 
were persevered m, and opened the way to 
others of a less questionable character. 
His hours were not only 'unseasonable, 
but he was frequently from home the whole 
night. His countenance, from being lively 
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and cheerful, w$* marked with disquie-' 
tude; and bis temper, from being ardent, 
became irritable and stormy. Erooi hav- 
ing paid little attention to politics, he be- 
came fond ef them; and was violent in 
his opinions. He seemed willing to look 
on religion with a hopeless eye, and 
scarcely regarded the forms it imposed. 
The claims of the sabbath were neglected.* 
If he attended a public service, it was 
with an averted heart; and the commence- 
ment of the day wa* generally wasted ia 
slumber, While the close was dissipated ia» 
ungodly society. 

Although this was the chosen course- 
of Lefevre, and be had already overcome 
many difficulties in pursuing it, he was far* 
from being satisfied with it, or with shiran 
self. He found that * the way of trans- 
gressors is hard;' and that it is especially , 
so to those, who have been Messed with a 
religious education, and an enlightened 
conscience. Wisdom would have dispo- 
sed him to quit a course so troublesome 
to him, and to return to those * paths of 
peace 9 which he bad forsaken; but from, 
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wisdom he was at this time sadly estranged. 
Under the delusive power of sin, he chose 
rather to attempt what was really an im- 
possibility—to reconcile conscience to re- 
bellion* and gather enjoyment from wicked- 
ness t 

Resolved on a forbidden path, what 
wonder if Lefevre was prepared to listen 
to fresh temptation. To a mind willing to 
be tempted, temptations are never wanting. 
Some of the most dangerous character 
presented themselves to Lefevre. Two or 
three of them should be observed. 

He was induced to think degradingly 
of mankind. From having thought too 
favourably of men, he was now disposed to 
do them injustice. Wallis and his com- 
panions had insisted, that every thing above 
the common level was pretension— that all 
show of excellence was to be referred to a 
common corruption of motive— that, if all 
hearts could be exposed, they would be 
found alike, irrespective of any change 
from religious influence. Generous as he 
was, Lefevre endeavoured to receive these 
base and ungenerous sentiments. It was, 
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for bis interest to do so. For, if all men 
"were alike, then he need not be uneasy ; or, 
if the only difference consisted in preten- 
sion, then his very irregularities made him 
superior to many, as they would prove him 
the more honest man. He became severe 
on the conduct of the professors of religion ; 
-and lynx-eyed in detecting the faults of 
its ministers. Unhappily, too many in- 
stances of defection from religion occurred 
within the circle of his knowledge; and he 
abused them, to support his own departure, 
and sanction Wallis's theory of universal 
selfishness! 

In addition to this, he was tempted to 
entertain sceptical notions of the christian 
dispensation. Infidelity has its root rather 
in the heart than the head. Lefevre bad 
no doubts on the authenticity of religion 
till he wislied to have them. The truths 
Exhibited in revelation were become un- 
pleasant to Kim. That the gospel he 
aeglecied rested on divine authority— that 
there is a God who will judge all men — 
ihat there is a state of future punishment- 
were opinions, which he could not readily 
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accommodate, in a heart circumstanced as 
his. Awful to tell \ ht tfixftidto disbelieve 

4hem. He allowed himself to read books 

<of an infidel tendency. He indulged the 
petulant objections to the christian scheme, 

♦and slighted the weight of evidence on 
which it stood. He even submitted to 
hear the ribaldry and ridicule of the pro- 

-faoe and thoughtless, and strove to call it 
argument But ail his efforts were as vain 
as they were shocking* His understand- 
ing gave the lie to his heart The force of 

.evidence was so overpowering that he could 
not release himself from the authority of 
truth. He remained a believer in oppo- 

.sition to his desires — in opposition to his 
efforts. • The most that he could, at any 
time do, Was, to doubt, not to disbelieve— 

: to be a sceptic, not an infidel. 

But this* was not enough. Lefevrehad 
done his utmost to neutralise a faith, he 

• could not reject; and to reconcile fois mind 
to Iks conduct, by supposing aJl men as 
bad; aft himself. But, after all, in his 

-thoughtful moments, he was compelled to 

< aJJiow, : that there was a reality in religion ; 
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Smd that many of its professors were some- 
thing more than hypocrites. He was still 
uneasy. He had long been endeavouring 
hy undue excitement to subdue tbis feel- 
ing, and, hide himself from himself. For 
this he had fled to the novel— to the card- 
table— to the theatre— to scenes of obstre- 
perous mirth and folly, To his chagrin 
however* their power to engross the 
thoughts, and excite the imagination de- 
clined. The npvel, deprived of its novelty, 
became iasipid; aud pleasures, always 
courted, lost their power to please! What 
was he to do ? A fresh and mortpowerftd 
excitement was necessary. Where was he 
to find it? Wine and strong drink offered 
themselves. Their offer was accepted! 
He had occasionally found their efficacy 
in enabling him to brave his fears, or forget 
himself; and be. was, now, tempted to an 
habitual use Of t&em:— not because he 
relished ;their flavour, or vrould readily 
submit himself to their most debasing 
effects, hut because the disquietudes of an 
aggrieved conscience were insupportable 
to him J 
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Such was the progress of Lefevre! 
While it is lamented, let it not be thought 
peculiar and surprising. It is the natural 
progress of sin. If there is any thing sur- 
prising in the course of a sinner it is, that 
he should ever take the Jirst step into the 
paths of temptation— all the following 
steps admit, alas ! of too easy an explana- 
tion. No temptation \s Jinal. Each one 
leads to another in an unbroken series ; and 
the last ' lays hold on hell !' Let no one 
say then, * Thus far will I go on forbidden 
ground, and no farther/ It is the language 
of presumption and ignorance. Lefevrfe 
thought this, if be dared not utter it. And, 
if any one might have thought it, he might; 
for he was temperate, intelligent, and 
virtuous. But how is he ensnared ! Every 
step he takes seems to give the colour of 
impossibility to his return. Sin indeed 
is as the 4 letting out of water, better 
not middled with,'— it appears, at first, 
like the little cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand, and excites no alarm ; but it imper- 
ceptibly widens and lengthens, tilt it 
spreads all arouud us the gloom of hope* 
less sorrow ! 



CHAPTER XVn. 



WHILE Lefevre was hoping for tem- 
porary peace by violent efforts to suppress 
the voice of conscience, he was subjected 
to new alarm from a voice, that was neither 
to be cajoled nor resisted — it was the 
voice of creditors. He had failed to learn 
the right use of money by his past em- 
barrassments. He had flattered himself 
about the patience of those to whom he 
was indebted, and his capacity, in the end, 
to satisfy them, till his difficulties forced 
themselves upon him, and appeared in a 
menacing and insurmountable aspect. 

He bad already, in addition to the 
sum Wallis lent him, borrowed <£l00 of 
an acquaintance on interest. This, for a 
time, set him free from his entanglements, 
and enabled him to redeem the pledge he 
had given to his brother's creditors; but, 
vol. i. u 
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as his plan of expenditure "was not im- 
proved, he was only removing the evil to 
a more distant day. Now the crisis re- 
turned upon him; and became the more 
threatening, from the very postponement. 
It was the turn of the year, and the de- 
mands upon him were general and unan- 
swerable, and ware sometimes connected 
with most sharp reflections. 

Lefevre, whose high spirit could ill 
brook importunity, and who was vexed by 
reproach in proportion as he was conscious 
of meriting it, in his first anger was ready 
to declare, that he would punish impu- 
dence with non-payment A sense of jus- 
tice, however, soon recovered him from the 
extravagance of passion ; and he felt that 
with the strong arm of the law, he could 
not dare to trifle. 

In this emergency he saw but one 
resource— in this he sought comfort "I 
will write," said he, " to my friend Deacon, 
and borrow another £,50 of him— that 
will free me from these miserable cormo- 
rants. 91 He did write, and received an 
immediate reply. He burst the letter in 
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search of the money ; but no money was 
there !: Mr, Deacon had, perhaps, doubts 
of his prudence, and he merely wrote,, that 
he was willing to make the advance, pro- 
vided he gave not only the interest on t&$ 
whole, but security likewise. 

This note provoked Lefevre exceed- 
ingly. With a consciousness of his own 
integrity, he had little respect for the forms 
of business; and he pronounced such a 
condition, a personal insult. He tore the 
offending note into a hundred pieces, and 
angrily declared, he would have nothing 
to do with its author. Much of his anger, 
ho.wever, was diverted when he had re- 
flected on his ' situation, and he smiled 
bitterly to think, that such were his neces- 
sities, he must either forego resentment to 
one man's conduct, or bear the insolence 
of many. His mind was chafed and irri- 
tated excessively ; and he closed the day 
irresolute what to do, and dreading the 
consequences of doing nothing. 

It happened that on the night of this 
day Douglas took a bed, as he occasionally 
did:, with Mr. Russell: He slept on the 

v a 
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same floor with Lefevre; and the door 
common to the two rooms was, as was 
usual when he was a guefct, thrown open. 
Lefevre and he, by this accommodation, 
had often talked each other to sleep ; bat 
little use was made of it at this time. — 
Lefevre was dejected and silent^ this, how- 
ever, had latterly become so common to 
him in the presence of his religious friends, 
that 'Douglas scarcely observed it. 

In the night he was awakened by 
Lefevre's muttering in his sleep; but 
sought to compose himself again, as he 
knew he was in some degree accustomed 
to it. Lefevre, however, prevented his 
intention. He presenttyx Yose up in his 
bed, and, with great agitation, exclaimed 
at intervals — " Pay !— *yes, HI pay you ! — 

I tell you I will pay you have patience 

~0 don't persecute me! — I can't pay 

yet— wait a bit " He sprang from his i 

bed and walked, still asleep, across the 
rooms, with a 'scornful air. He was sileirt 
two or three miuutes, and then continued, 
— €t Pay you! For insult, hey? Feel 
what I have felt, that's the best pay for 
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you— No principle I — say that again" — 
and he clenched the post of Douglas's 
bedstead—" Arrest mel— Do then — do — 

jo w He paused — turned, to the wash* 

mg stand— bathed his hand and forehead 
in water— and, as though sensibly benefit" 
ted, said— " There—- there, — be cool— bo 
cooV'~and then, retired to his bed. 

This scene filled Douglas with sur- 
prise and pity.. He had entertained fears 
thatLefevre was living beyond his income, 
and this confirmed them, He lay a quiet 
spectator of it, only purposing to awaken* 
him in case he should offer to leave the 
rooms, or do any thing injurious to himself y 
and determined to stay breakfast with him 
in the morning, that he might have an* 
opportunity of noticing it* 

Accordingly, as they were taking 
coffee together* Douglas took occasion* 
from the* silence and evident depression of 
his friend, to ask, what was the matter 
with him. 

"Matter!— Nothing!— Why?" 

"I'm, sure something oppresses your 
mind* Your looks " 
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" Looks T said Lefevre, carrying his 
hand over his face and striving to relax the 
muscles, — " we are not always accountable 
for our looks" 

Douglas sighed to think how Lefevre 
shunned the confidence once so dear to 
him; but, without making his concern 
visible, replied— •" Certainly not — nor is it 
merely by your looks, that I judge — you 
were very much disturbed in the night." 

" Disturbed I how? what?" 

Douglas briefly explained to him what 
he had witnessed. Unwilling as he was to 
believe the occurrence, he felt it was pro- 
bable ; and casting off the air of reserve, 
he had assumed, with his natural frank-* 
ness confessed bis situation, and even 
entered into all its particulars. * 

He paused. Douglas remained silent. 
He was afraid if he spoke at that moment; 
he should speak reproachfully, Astonish- 
ment and concern, ho\Vever, sat on his 
countenance. 

i€ I see you are concerned," continued 
Lefevre. "I thank you! O, you know 
not what I have suffered ! Let him that 
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sleeps too much borrow a debtor's pillow. 
These insolent fellows! I hate to be 
dunned and tormented by them ! — My- 
mother too, (suppressing his emotions) I 
wrote to her— -she refused me— It shall be 
long enough before I write again." 

** My dear Charles, be reasonable. I" 
must not hear a word against your mother. 
A child should strongly suspect that con- 
duct, which leads him to think unfavorably 
of an excellent parent If she has been wrong, 
it has been on the side of indulgence.— 
As to your creditors— a debtor is perhaps 
the worst person to judge of their conduct. 
Their case, calmly considered, is often a 
bard one. Every transaction between a 
tradesman and a customer, has the nature 
of a covenant. The one party agrees to fur- 
nish a certain article at a certain time ; and 
the other party engages to pay a certain 
price at a certain time. It is no strange 
thing then, should the purchaser violate the 
covenant, if he be subjected to importunity, 
and even to crimination. When a man 
becomes a debtor to another, he gives him 
a superiority. Rely upon it, if we would 
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have the respect of others, we must respect 
ourselves. And, I know you will excuse 
me, if I say, that whoever is to blame, the 
greatest blame rests upon yourself." 

"Blame! £h! I have been a fool to 
entangle myself so I allow— But no one 
is injured except myself. I would sooaer 
starve than any one should be able to say, 
<he has lost a shilling by me," 

"I believe it most firmly, Charles. 
Your intentions are good — your integrity 
is undoubted. Yet, let me ask, what m 
integrity, what are firm and fine principles, 
when unprotected by the humbler virtues 
of prudence and economy ? Have we not 
seen what they are? Have we not observed 
many characters, of high excellence origi- 
nally, become, for the want of that fore- 
sight and calculation they affected to 
despise, the slaves of circumstance, and 
the prey of temptation !" 

" Douglas, you reproach me !" said 
Lefpvre, closely touched by this appeal. 

"No, my dear Charles* I do not re- 
proach you— I warn you— Forgive me^ I 
must warn you. Can I see you^r-v 
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" Well, but I don't see how I could 
avoid it," interrupted Lefevre, " I had to 
pay? yo u know, more than .£50 on my 
brother's Account— and I glory in having 
done it ! ; * 

" What you did to separate reproach 
from the name of a deceased' brother, was 
to be expected from your generous nature* 
Yet, I don't know that I can fully justify 

« Not Justify itP 

■"* Hear me-, my dear friend; Had you? 
been master of your purse, I should have* 
thought th^ action proper and noble; but, 
as the case was, you had, 1 think, deprived 
yourself of the power of doing so noble an. 
act; your purse was the property of others. 
Nor, excuse me> can I even think the act 
done in favor . of the departed relative,, 
since the money* was borrowed, without 
the sensible and near prospect of repayiqg 

it"- • ' •'-■■:". 

" Without a prospect! Can you think' 
I would have borrowed money without 
the prospect of paying it?'' 

"1 do not think ym wotdd botrow X 
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guinea without the fuU intention to return 
it But really I must say, my dear Charles, 
that, as you have proceeded, there is to 
me no apparent prospect of " 

u O you are mistaken. Am I not look- 
ing forward to an advance in the office. 
Yon know how I stand in favour with 
some of the superiors — and, without favour, 
it cannot be long before I get a rise." 

" Is it possible, Charles, that with your 
independent mind, you can submit to live 
on contingencies! Is not such a life the 
parent of improvidence, extravagance and 
idleness? Have we not seen many miser- 
able expectants presume on uncertain 
hopes, till the necessity of their circum- 
stances has extinguished natural affection, 
and induced them secretly to rejoice in the 
removal. of a relative or friend, when they* 
would otherwise have deeply mourned the 
event! O, Charles, whatever you become, 
be not the dupe of doubtful expectation! 
Would you ever have been in your 
present situation, but for these wretched 
hopes?* 

" Certainly not. I abhor it— and once 
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I get out ttf it, FH take c&re for the future. 
But these " wretched hopes" as you call 
them, are now all my hopes. If I give 
them up, my situation is hopeless" 

* O no! It is only hopeless, if yon 
continue to build on these chimerical expect 
tations. Never despair of what prudence 
and integrity call do for you. Speculate 
not on the wheel of fortune, hut look to 
yourself. Resolve, — to ihre within your 
present income^ and, that you may be sure 
of doing this, purchase nothing but tfs you 
have the money to pay for i/,— and all will 
be well* 

" Ha! but this I cannot do; I cannot, 
you know, be mean and dishonorable," 

" My dear friend, pray do not deceiver 
yourself by a gross perversion of terms. 
Who is mean and dishonorable— the mam 
who tfeate a patched coat, keeps a plain 
table, and denies himself the luxuries of 
life, that he .iftay live within his means and 
preserve his independence? or, the man 
who, by outrunning his income, sells his 
liberty, revels on the property of others, 
and subjects himself to creditors? How 
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often have we admired the poor knight,, 
who, to avoid the snares of bribery and 
dependence, was found making a second 
dinner from a cold shoulder of mutton,, 
above the most affluent courtier, who had 
sold himself to others for a splendid pen* 
sion ! For my part, I esteem the huqible 
peasant, who struggles to live within his 
14?. a week;, while I cannot but despise 
the wanton* profligate, who cannot limit 
himself to his ,£20,000 a year." 

" But, indeed, mean or not 'mean, my 
income is too small for my situation/' said 
Lefevre. 

" I would not make that assertion, 
if my income were only half what your's 
is, Charles* Depend upon it, if we have 
not firmness enough to resolve to live within 
Qur present income, \je are never likely to 
do it. But we should not content our- 
selves with, general assertions in matters 
of economy. Let us calculate. Prove to 
me, in pounds^ shillings, and pence, that 
you cannot live within your income, and 
then I will be satisfied/* 

Lefevre took up his pen to make the 
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estimation. Douglas was pleased to bring 
him to this, but observed that he was doing 
it in round numbers of ten, twenty, and 
thirty pounds. 

"Stay, stay, my dear Charles/' said 
he, smiling ; " too fast a great deal Cal- 
culation without exactness, is worse than 
nothing. The agreement was, that you 
should prove in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Let us, at least, keep to two 
thirds of it, and make out the account in 
pounds and shillings." 

He took thie pen ; and, passing from 
article t6 article, they agreed on the sepa- 
rate sums for «ach head. The evidence 
was against Lefevre. After a full allow- 
ance to the different items, it appeared that 
he might have, at the end of each year, a 
spare sum in his hand, of from ten to 
fifteen pounds. ' 

Ijeffevre had some pleasure in coming 
to this practical estimate, as it encouraged 
hope, that he might yet disengage himself 
from the net in which he was entangled; 
but he was much more pained in witness* 
ing such proofs of his folly and impru- 
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dence, in the presence of one whose 
opinion, after all, was of more real value 
to him than that of any other person. 

Douglas felt this, and speedily called 
off his attention. " There, my dear friend," 
said he, " I thought I should convince you 
that your situation is not • hopeless ;' that 
you really may Mve within your income, 
I take it for. granted that you will. It 
only wants resolution and perseverance* 
,As you now stand, I think it may be well 
to obtain the fifty pounds from Deacon, 
I should then,, if in your case, yeaol ve- 
to borrow no more iponeJr^--to live on 
the scale we have mad e-^- and to apply at 
least ten pounds a year t,o reduce the sums 
you have borrowed.— You hesitate!" 

" I only^ hesitate about ^applying to 
Deacon, I don't like to be indebted to 
him after his note." 

" But you are indebted to him already; 
and, as you must borrow once more, I 
think you had better use him. However, 
leave it to me. If you wijl allow me, I 
will get the money, and send it forward* 
and engagemyself to him for th* whole*" : 
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"Ah! Douglas-— " 

" I know your thoughts, Charles. 
But there is no obligation — none between 
friends- Here there is not the shadow of 
it. Deacon, I dare say, knows enough of 
Hie to be satisfied with my word; and I 
know you will not suffer him to give me 
any other trouble.* 

The generous tear arose to Lefevre's 
^ye. " Indeed I will not. — you shall never 
be inconvenienced by me— Indeed— — " 

" No assurances — no promises, my 
dear Charles, from you. I rely on your 
justice— your generosity/' 

So saying, Douglas took his leave; 
called on Mr. Deacon to make the arrange* 
jtnent with hjm; and forwarded the ex- 
pected sum to Lefevre in a kind note, 
designed to strengthen bis mind against 
the discouragements of his circumstances* 
He was not fond of suretyships; but, in 
favour of his friend, he determined to risk 
jas much as he engaged for ; and he did 
cherish a hope* that it might induce 
Lefevre to lying himself to live within his 
salary. More than this, at this time he 
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did not attempt, as he was aware that such 
a change would necessarily carry with it 
the roost important consequences. 

There was, indeed, some room for 
Douglas's hopes. Nothing could have 
affected Lefevre more beneficially than his 
conduct; and, had it o ecu red at an earlier 
period, there, could have been little doubt 
of its immediate success. His good sense 
conviuced his judgment— -his generosity 
touched his Jieart— and his declining to 
make, as Lefevre feared, a religious use of 
his friendly assistance, seemed to revive 
his religious sensibilities. He thought 
of the days that were passed, and com- 
pared them with the present. Shame and 
hope, remorse and gratitude, sensual pas- 
sion and romantic generosity, contended 
within him. He pronounced Douglas 
€t the most excellent and noble of friends ;** 
iut while he felt his respect, his confidence, 
and his gratitude increase towards him, he 
ootifessed himself unworthy of his friend- 
ship, rather, perhaps, to reconcile himself 
to his worldly course, than from any sen- 
timent of humility. 
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Lefevre had resolved on living within 
his salary; and, being sincere in his in- 
tentions, he looked to their accomplish- 
ment. He was surprised, however, on 
consideration, to perceive how much this 
simple resolution would cost him. In 
Douglas's scale of expence, there was no 
allowance for receiving company — nor for 
tavern suppers— nor for liquors — nor for 
worldly divertisements— nor, indeed, for 
superfluities of any kind. To fulfil his 
resolution then, he must break with his 
associates— he must resist appetites that 
bad become almost irresistible by indul- 
gence — he must return to his former mode 
of life, and become once more the quiet 
guest, at the quiet table of Mr. and Mrs* 
Russell! 

The sacrifice was too formidable for a 
mind so sadly enfeebled and enslaved, by 
bad habits as Lefevre's ; and yet he dared 
not, in so many words, decline it. " Douglas 
is quite right," thought he; " retrenchment 
is necessary, and retrench I will — But I 
cannot do impossibilities. — There will be 
extras that are unavoidable. However, 
vol. 1. x 
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what I can do I will. And at all events, 
111 take care he shall never suffer hy me? 
Thus did be again delude himself by gene- 
ralities, and almost nullify the influence 
of Douglas's friendship, 

A few weeks after this time, a life 
dropped in the office, and Lefevre obtained 
the rise on which he had so much depended. 
As it was injurious to him. in anticipation, 
so it was far from beneficial to him in pos* . : 
session. While the encrease was not suffix 
cient to meet all bis accustomed gratifica- 
tions* it was enough to bribe his watchful- 
ness over his expences; and, consequently, 
foreboded a renewal of has difficulties* 
However, it should be stated, that this* 
advance, together with Douglas's reason- 
strance, did enable Lefevre, this quarter* 
to reduce, in a small degree, his pecuniary 
obligations to the Rnssells* 



CHAPTER XVJIL 



Mr. and Mrs. Russell demand more 
notice in this part of the story r than merely 
to be referred to at the end of a chapter. 
Their affection to Lefevre was little less 
than parental ; and they had lately watched 
the changes in bis conduct and character 
with anxiety said alarms His irregular 
hours— bi» irritation of temper — his tart 
replies^— and his general reserve-— gave 
them great pain; but their pious minds 
knew a deeper grief, when dwelling, as they 
often dwelt, on his departure from reli- < 
gion, and compliance with temptation, to 
an extent to them undefinable, because to 
them unknown. In fact, he who was once 
the joy of their fireside,, had rendered 
himself the theme of unceasing regret and 
lamentation, 
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Although it was a light thing to Le- 
fevre to become a thorn in that nest he 
had once made so downy, Mr. Russell and 
his consort were uniformly eager for his 
recovery. They made his situation the 
subject of particular and daily prayer; 
they sought every opportunity to persuade 
him from the paths of sin; and, by a 
number of kind offices, they did some- 
times make him hesitate in his course. 
On the other hand, Lefevre laboured 
to shun intercourse with them; and 
when forced upon it, sometimes by an 
affected laugh, and sometimes by a dogged 
answer, he would turn the conversation, 
from religious and personal, to common 
topics. 

One evening, at this period of the nar- 
rative, they had been particularly dwelling 
with tears on the state of "their dear 
Charles." As, for some time, they had 
not found occasion to express their grow- 
ing fears, they determined, should he 
return home that night, they would en- 
deavour to get some conversation with him. 
It happened, that Lefevre returned sooner 
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than usual. They received him with wet- 
coming smiles. 

" Come, Charles," said Mr. Russell, 
shifting his pipe to his left hand, and with 
his right, pulling round a chair towards 
the fire, "let! us have a little- chat."' 

"It is late sir," replied Lefevre, taking 
up- his chamber candle to light it 

"Late!" said Mr. Russell, taking out 
his watch— "no; its early for you. It is 
only ten o'clock." 

" I have a letter to write, sir." 

"Ah I" Charles," said Mrs. Russell, 
u you have always something to do, to keep 
you from us. We want to talk to you of 
what most concerns you/' 

" It will be besti perhaps, to leave 
what most concerns me> entirely to me, 
ma'am," drawing towards the door. 

" Oh ! Charles," continued she,' " I fear 
_I fear'' 

" Fear nothing for me, ma'am* I will 
try to take care of myself. It is best for 
each one to attend his own business. Good 
Bight siiv-rgood night ma'am"— -said he,, 
living the room. 
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" Well— good night Charies^— answer- 
ed Mr. Russell, in a plaintive tone. 

Mrs. Rqssell could make no answer. 
She burst into tears, and sobbed for some 
time. 

Mr. Russell drew his chair to hers. 
He took her hand, and affectionately kissing 
it, placed it on his knee— "Comfort, com- 
fort, my dearest life/' said he. " Charles 
cannot be quite himself to night." 

"O —he is to be pitied — greatly pitied ! 
But it is hard to bear — very hard " 

"You shall not bear it, my lore! I 
will not allow him " 

" O, don't say it ! I must endeavour to 
submit to it Who can tell where he 
would go — what he might do, if he were 
to leave us in his present state of mind. 
; I cannot think of it ! While he is here, there 
is some hope. If he choose to go, we cannot 
prevent it; but he must not go at our 
motion. No— He shall have a home here 
as long as he is willing f let it cost me what 
it may P 

" But I cannot see you made so un- 
happy/' said Mr. Russell, with strong con- 
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cern, while he admired her disinterested- 
ness. 

" Well, my dear, I will try to bear 
it better/' replied Mrs. Russell, smiling 
through her tears, and gathering up her 
spirits. " It is hard to bear from one one 
loves ; but the promise is ' As thy day so 
thy strength shall be/ Suppose we pray 
that this promise may be fulfilled to us in 
this trial ; or rather, that the trial may be 
removed, and our dear Charles once more 
be made a comfort to us.* 

Mr. Russell was always ready to pray* 
They knelt down together, and by prayer 
and thanksgiving made known their desires 
to their heavenly Father, They arose from 
their knees, with serene countenances. 
Every anxiety was dissipated— every care 
was lightened — every tear was wiped away 5 
as by the hand of divine love. They sealed 
their communion with God and each other 
by a kiss, and, retiring to their chamber, 
sunk into peaceful slumbers. 

It was otherwise with Lefevre. He 
really loved the Russells, and was con- 
vinced he ought to behave differently 
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towards them, although, as his religious 
monitors, they were such enemies to the 
false peace he was endeavouring to esta- 
blish, that he frequently, as now, resisted, 
with petulance, an invitation to intercourse. 
This made htm at once dissatisfied with 
them, and with himself. To escape their 
observing eye, and the expression of their 
pious anxieties, which he had made so 
unwelcome* he had lately feh much dis- 
posed to seek accommodations elsewhere. 
The disposition was revived this evening ; 
be lay awake, ruminating on it for some 
time ; and, at length, closed his. eyes, with 
a determination to reduce it to practice. 

His measures were soon taken. He 
sent a note the next day expressive of his 
resolution, and stating, that he should keep 
to his engagements in every thing, although 
be should remove from his apartments in a 
few days* 

The few d$y» amounted to a week. 
Lefevre then made his appearance— ad- 
justed his little affairs in his own rooms — 
and afterwards sought Mr. and Mrs, Rus- 
sell, to take his farewell They were 
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sitting together, in expectancy of his en- 
trance. 

He bowed— " I believe I have done alt 
that is necessary. I will send for the things 
I have packed. The books I leave with 
you, till I can settle accounts between us."- 

**You shall leave nothing/ Charles," 
said Mrs. Russell, "we want no security 
from you. Your word is enough. — But 
must you leave us?— And are we not event 
to know where you are going?' 1 

" Certainly you are* ma'am* 1 am 
going to a friend's for a few days. I think 
of living at Lambeth. — When I get accom- 
modated, I will let you know." 

She sighed. —<< At Lambeth! 0> thatV 
far indeed from Mr. Douglas and us." 

" Distance is nothing between friends,, 
ma'am/' said Lefevre. 

" Charles," said Mr. Russell, looking 
seriously, and laying his hand on his 
shoulder, " this is a moment in. which we 
should be candid to each other* Let me 
ask yon, has any thing occurred on our 
part to give you offence, and make this, 
step necessary r 
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" On your part /— O, no, sir! —On the 
contrary, I owe you a thousand thanks for 
til your acts of kindness to me, and I beg 
you will accept of them/' 

"So far I am satisfied. But, then, 
I must conclude, my dear Charles, tb*t 
you leave us because the restraints of a 
regular and religious family, are become 
troublesome to you." 

Lefevre was agitated—" I — I have 
thoughts of selling in the coal trade, by 
commission. This will make it necessary 
for me to. live near the water side. You 
know my income is scanty, and I wish to 
enlarge it." 

" So far, so good. But, Charles, you 
are now leaving my roof, and I must tell 
you all my heart I do fear then, that 
this is not your chief reason.— 'And, if I 
am to think you object to a family that is 
sober and pious, what am I to suppose 
will be your next choice?— Ah ! well I re- 
member, when something younger than 
you, I became weary of the pious and 
parental restraints of my father's house, 
and foolishly rejoiced when I had managed 
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to throw them off I then thought I should 
live as I liked, and a fine life it was! — 
without God, and without hope, in the 
world ! —But, blessed be the God of my 
fathers, his mercy overtook me, when I 
was fleeing from it!— I beseech you, (hen, 
Charles, as a father his own son, be care* 
fttl with whom you live— with whom you 
associate. I have observed that nothing 
injures you like bad companions — you are 
led away by them. Avoid them as you 
would a serpent Remember God has 
said " a companion of fools shaU be destroy- 
ed" It is true—I can bear my seal to its 
truth. I am now old and grey headed, and 
I have, through life, made this observation 
•—that those who delight in company lower 
than themselves, never came to (my thing—* 
Keep good company — tarry not with the 
wine — Seek the favor of God !-~it is life! 
.Those who forsake him cannot be happy— 
tthose who seek him shall not be mi- 
serable r 

The dignified simplicity and earnest- 
ness with which this was spoken,, pene- 
trated the heart of Lefevre. He was too 
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busily employed in an inward conflict to 
make reply. 

" O do consider, Charles,* said Mrc. 
Russell. " I don't know what I feel at 
parting with you. I fear — I have a thou- 
sand fears ; but there — you don't like me 
to talk about my fears. ^ 

"I thank you, raa'am, for your con* 
cern. I will endeavour to prevent your 
fears. At least, I will see that no one is 
hurt but myself, and that will be my 
concern only? 

" Your concern only, Charles ! What! 
can you be hurt and I not concerned ? Can 
you be unhappy, and I happy? Do 1 not 
love you then? Have you not been as my 
own child tome? O, Charles, you know— 

you must know " she stopped. The 

strength of her feeling interrupting her 
utterance. 

Lefevre was affected, Seizing her 
hand, and kissing jt, he replied — "I know 
— I must know, that you have been to me 
as a mother. Forgive me if I have not 
always, as in. this, instance, spoken to y 0a i 
I ♦S.a/aon." 
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Forgive you ! bless you ! Ah ! you 
have still a tender heart under all— I knew 
you had ! You have said many hard things 
-—but I forget them all. I don't know 
how it is, but a kind word from you always 
overcomes me— Is not that like a mother? 
Q, how kind you used to be!— O, that 
Wallis !— would that—" 

" Blame not my friend, ma'am, for my 
faults. I am answerable for them all 
myself, I do assure you.". 

Lefevre made a motion to leave. " You 
must go— tv emus t part" said Mrs. Russell, 
taking his hand between both hers, and 
pressing it with great emotion,— 4I Well — 
go J But wherever you go, you will not 
find any to love you more than we have 
done !" She gave up his hand and dropt 
back into her chair, 

Mr. Russell took the hand she had 
relinquished. Then raising his head a 
little and lifting up hi» right hand, as in 
the attitude of devotion, he said, "God 
Almighty, who has kept me, and led me, 
all my life long, bless thee my son! May 
fie guide thee in the slippery paths of 
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youth \ May He save thee from the snares 
of pleasure — from the wickedness of the 
wicked— and from the deceitfuiness of thine 
own heart f May his favor be a crown of 

life and glory to tbeer Then, quitting 

his hold, and looking on Lefevre with a 
countenance glowing with affection, and 
gracefully extending his arms, he con- 
tinued — u My dear Charles you now leave 
us— it is your own act— be it so! But 
remember, in passing through this stormy 
life, if the shelter we can give should ever 
be desirable to you, these arms will be open 
night and day to embrace you r 

Lefevre burst into tears. He veiled 
his face in his handkerchief, and sprang 
into the coach which was waiting for him.. 
For a time he could not think— he merely 
gave vent to his feelings; and when he 
could, it was to accuse himself for leaving; 
such excellent and devoted friends. 

It soon occurred to Mrs. Russell, that 
she owed it to Mi». Lefevre to make her 
acquainted with the recent steps of her 
son. Accordingly she gave her a brief 
account of his connexions, his religious' 
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declensions, and his removing from her 
dwelling. Her affectionate fears, which 
had been suppressed before Lefevre, now, 
found a full expression. And the whole 
letter was such as might well excite the 
deepest concern in the heart of a devoted 
mother. 

Mrs. Lefevre lost no time in conveying 
her feelings to her son. Crediting the whole 
of Mrs. Russell's statement, and fearing 
much move, her letter was. filled with the 
overflowings of maternal anxiety, and affect 
tion. She admonished— she remonstrated; 
on his neglect of religion — his improper 
society — and his careless and extravagant 
use of money. She besought him by all 
the pains she had borne for him— by all 
the hopes she built upon him— by all the 
love she bad pledged to him — by the 
claims of filial duty, to consider his ways* 
and fly from the dangers that threatened; 
him* 

Lefevre had for some time withheld 
from his mother that familiar journal of 
his engagements and affairs, with which 
he had once entertained her; and he wa* 
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not in the least prepared for such a letter! 
He was, however, too much accustomed 
to his situation, to sympathize in his 
mother's alarm. He was grieved that she 
should be so evidently pained on his ac- 
count; but was not willing to allow, that 
there existed any reason for all the fears 
she indulged. 

He, accordingly, replied to het letter 
in such a way as was most likely to dis- 
sipate her uneasiness. He assured her, 
that her anxieties were quite unwarranted ; 
and that he was persuaded they could 
only have been excited by "the officious 
and exaggerating pen of Mrs. RusselK** 
That he had left Mr. Russell's to accom- 
modate himself at a lower rate; and to be 
in the way of some other means of encre&s- 
ing his income, as he was determined to 
recover himself from debt. That he had 
nothing, so far as he knew, to fear from his 
companions, and that he still preserved his 
friendship with Douglas, who had lately 
behaved most handsomely to him. That as 
to religion — he wished to say nothing about 
it—and to have nothing said to him. He 
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thought it was his own concern, and no 
one's else. He could not profess what he 
had not, and, perhaps in the end, it might 
appear, that he had as much or more, than 
those, who were always spouting about it. 
Thus, easily, had he learned to elude the 
reproaches of his own conscience, and to 
nullify the beseeching entreaties of his best 
friends. 

But, while Lefevre was making his 
conduct plausible to others, and in some 
degree even to himself, he was really pro- 
ceeding with accelerated steps in the path 
of ruin. The restraints arising from his con-* 
nection with Douglas, and the Russells 
appeared to be his only preservative, and 
now these were cast off, he seemed like a 
vessel severed from her last anchor — a 
prey to the merciless influence of the pas- 
sions. His high spirit, made fiery and un- 
governable by excesses, knew no control 
from those low and selfish considerations, 
which keep many from the extremes of 
vice, who yet have no sense of moral virtue. 
He felt, without allowing it, that the steps 
he bad already taken were daring and 
vol, i. v 
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desperate ; and his mind took the color of 
bis situation. He had passed through 
several gradations of iniquity, and he was 
still dissatisfied and unhappy ; he, there* 
fore, resolved to make an experiment on 
those that remained. 

From having been tempted, Lefevre 
now became the tempter of others. Many 
of his companions, whose conduct he had 
formerly reprobated, were soon deserted 
as "poor spiritless fellows;" while a few 
partaking of bis own temper, and bound 
to him by his false generosity, were ready 
to. countenance his measures. With this 
knot of iniquity, he associated for nearly 
two years, corrupting and being corrupted. 
From having imbibed a taste for mixed 
liquors, he became partial to them in a 
pure state; and, from having used them 
freely in the close of the day, he had re- 
course to the morning dram. An attend- 
ance on # the theatre, opened aa easy pas- 
sage to the brothel; he listened to the 
voice of " strange women/ 9 and was takea 
in their snares. He ran, in short, the 
whole circle of vice ; determined, ia the. 



first place, to find, if practicable, enjoy- 
ment; and, should this be impossible, to 
drown care and inquietude. Religion and 
the concerns of religion, were all this 
time, put as far from his thoughts as pos- 
sible. He was resolved, since he could 
not bring his mind to say with the atheist, 
* There is no God/ to forgot that there is 
any! 

The round of carnal pleasure is, 
however, soon run. The world, with all 
her pretensions, has but little variety for 
her votaries; and, wanting variety, her 
favors pall upon the appetite. Lefevre 
had now accomplished his purpose— he 
had left himself no new— no " unbroached 
delight." He had passed from the doubtful 
to tM improper — from the improper to 
the vicifcus — from the vicious to the flag- 
rant — and had neither " found enjoyment 
nor drowned care." He had foolishly 
thought, that the restraint of his incli- 
nations was a hindrance to his happiness ; 
he had now given the reins to his appe- 
tites and passions, and found himself more 
miserable than he could have thought it 
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possible to be! He would not believe*, 
that the increase of misery was in exact 
proportion to the progress of sin ; but the 
terrible truth was now written on bis 
conscience* His iateraperaocehad broken 
his spirits and inflated his temper* An 
unutterable uneasiness fermented in his 
bosom ; and an indescribable gloom rested 
between him and every object on which 
he looked. His companions, from Mke 
eauses, participated in. the same etiebfts; 
and, from having been accomplices in 
wickedness, they now, not unfreq«en%> 
became each others tormentors* '.. 

One evening Lefevre retained .to fats 
home at an early hQur> and but little 
affected by liquor. Hev had differed with 
one of bis companions on some trifle of 
politics, who, not being so well in the 
possession of his senses, had insulted him ; 
and Lefevre left the place. He found him- 
self in his room disengaged and alone, and 
the idea alarmed him. His heart was 
filled with anguish and resentment at the 
conduct of his friend; he had long des- 
pised himself but be could not brook the 
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contenipt of other*. His emotion opened 
a most unwelcome 'view of his past folly 
and guilt. He felt, that although he had 
found nothing in the world* he had nothing 
to expect from it, as he had already tried 
off it had to offer. His thoughts reverted 
to days long gone by. The names of his 
Mother, Douglas, Religion and— God, 
crossed his recollections I He shut bis eyes 
*— started from his seat across the room, as 
if shunning their presence— he could not 
endure to think of those injured names! 
His mind became exceedingly agitated. 
He condemned himself— cursed his being 
—flew to astupifying draught— and threw 
himself on bis bed, to seek a temporary 
annihilation, which, at that moment, he 
would willingly have made eternal ! 



END OF FIRST VOLUME. 
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